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THE NEW BUILDINGS OF NOTTINGHAM UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, WHICH THE KING ARRANGED TO OPEN 


ON JULY 10: 


The King and Queen arranged to visit Nottingham on July 10, that his Majesty 
might open the new buildings of Nottingham University College in Highfields Park. 
The College, which has been in being for nearly fifty years, has outgrown its 
quarters in the city itself; and it was for this reason that Sir Jesse Boot gave 
the new buildings at Highfields, on the western boundary of the city, at a cost 
of over £300,000. Sir Jesse, with other benefactors of the district, has also 


AN AIR: VIEW. 


contributed generously to the Endowment Fund of a quarter of a million which 
is being collected and will, it is hoped, mean that the College will be granted a 
Charter and full University status. In the centre of the photograph is the lake; 
and an excellent view is also seen of the fine boulevard linking the College with 
the City of Nottingham, a thoroughfare which cost something in the neighbour- 
hood of £100,000, and was paid for by Sir Jesse. 
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AVING lately been obliged to turn my atten- 
tion to the subject of Encyclopedias, and 
generally to projects for providing general informa- 
tion, I have been struck by certain rather neglected 
problems in the nature of information itself. There 
is considerable activity at present in the scattering 
of a certain sort of information. Any magazine or 
newspaper is likely to contain a sort of examination 
paper, trustingly accompanied by a “‘crib.”” Some- 
times the paper is so printed and arranged that the 
answers actually come before the questions. But 
all that is a matter of what is called “‘ make-up,”’ 
and can safely be trusted to the hard-headed, prac- 
tical, successful men who have made up the paper. 
Sometimes they seem to have made up the 
answers as well as the questions. But we 


By G. K, CHESTERTON, 


the last, but rather the last but one. On the page 
before me one question concerns the pawnbroker’s 
sign; another the date of the Eiffel Tower; the 
third the meaning of the Parliamentary term 
“Whip.” Now, modest as is my stock of knowledge, 
I knew that the three balls were originally the 
blazonry of the Lombard merchant princes. But I 
should not think it the chief point of the position 
that what had been the coat-of-arms of great lords 
had come down to be a dingy shop-sign for dirty 
money-lenders. I should reverse the argument, 
and point out that it is even more interesting to 
know that dirty money-lenders may now be given 
titles and coats-of-arms. I should not merely point 


was put up just before the time of the Panama 
Scandal; and that Eiffel himself got into very hot 
water, while many of his colleagues or co-workers 
fled the country or became bywords for fraud. For 
that story is a part of the really vital and important 
story of the modern war against political corruption ; 
a struggle that has already had its sequel in Rome, 
and may yet have its sequel in Paris. I do not 
know whether a reaction in Paris would knock down 
the Eiffel Tower; though I am sure I hope so. But 
I do know that there may be a culmination as sen- 
sational in the life of the country as the fall of the 
Eiffel Tower would be in the landscape. But this 
sort of thing, which might be called the inner his- 

tory of the Eiffel Tower, is not gener- 

ally the sort of history provided in this 





all know the general character of the 
questions. On any such page of any such 
paper we may encounter the challenge — 
‘‘ At what date did a dentist suffer death 
for his theological opinions ? ’’—or, ‘“‘ What 
deadly poison is a by-product of crushed 
strawberries ? ’’—or, ‘‘ What is the income 
of Mr. Henry Ford reckoned in. ancient 
Greek drachme?’’ But pressing and 
practical as these questions are, for any- 
one living an active modern life, there 
are difficulties connected with the correct 
answering of many of them; difficulties 
not always appreciated either by those 
who ask or those who answer. 


Two general impressions from a study 
of such encyclopedic knowledge strike me 
at the moment. One is that there are 
many more things that are mere matters 
of opinion, and much fewer things that 
are mere matters of fact, than many of 
these people suppose. Another is that 
even the best information is very seldom 
the latest information. It is a common- 
place that encyclopedias tend too rapidly 
to get out of date. It is said that a 
very valuable encyclopedia was pressed 
upon the public some years ago; and it 
was only at the last moment that some- 
body mildly remonstrated against an 
article on French history, from which it 
would appear that Napoleon the Third is 
still on the throne of France. But that 
was when the matter was in the hands 
of a really brisk and bustling business 
man. And things managed by hustlers 
are always behind the times. Things are 
better than that now, being largely in 
the hands of educated people who can 
afford the time for a proper comprehen- 
sion of the times. But even in the very 
latest and lightest forms of ephemeral 








popular information. I do not say it can 
be, or ought to be; but I do say that 
it makes a difference to popular educa- 
tion that it is not. 


And so it is with the third example, 
out of our own politics. The public is 
duly informed that a Whip is so called 
from the practice of whipping-in, as 
applied to the mobilising of all available 
party votes, and the discipline that 
drives them into the right Lobby. But 
though this is still true, and still per- 
haps rather unfortunately true, it is by 
no means the most modern truth or the 
most modern misfortune. The Whip 
nowadays is not primarily the man who 
merely looks after the telling of voters 
passing into the right Lobby. The Whip 
nowadays is primarily the man who 
looks after the Party Fund, and con- 
ducts a number of ingenious negotia- 
tions about it. This is the latest use of 
the office ; this is the most recent mean- 
ing of the word. But because it is 
really recent it is not a part of what 
is called Information. Because it is the 
latest news it is not in the latest 
editions. Thus there arises, in connec- 
tion with this new popular game of ‘‘ How 
Much Do You Know?” a query not 
about how much the public knows, but 
about how much the questioner knows. 
There is also, of course, the question 
of how much the questioner may think 
it tactful to tell of what he knows. 

In the case of Encyclopedias, and 
similar works of reference, it is perfectly 
natural that the writers should avoid all 
that seems controversial or paradoxical, 
or can be regarded as a matter of opinion, 
to say nothing of whim. But, at the 








journalism, there is some tendency for 
this fossilisation to take place, and even 
to take pl ce rather rapidly. I do not 
say that in all cases the delay can be 
avoided. I do not say that in all cases 
the hustlers can be blamed. Sometimes 
the latest news would be too late. Some- 
times it would be too libellous. But, 
knowing what I know, or what we all 
know, about the realities of England to- 
day, I cannot but think that most of 
the latest news describes the England 
of twenty years ago. Perhaps this is 
defensible, and makes for stability and 
social continuity ; but it does not exactly make for 
people knowing where they are. 


I have just opened a magazine on a page full of 
these questions; and Iam struck by the fact that 
I should myself give very different answers. It is 
even possible in some cases that the paper would 
not print my answers. But I am not now provoking 
controversy ; I am merely pointing out that many 
things are controversial that are supposed to be 
non-controversial. And I am pointing out that in 
almost every case the change recorded is not really 


visitor at one of my bathing parties. 


splash in the water just behind me. 





AN UNWELCOME VISITOR TO A BATHING PARTY AT BERMUDA: A TEN-FOOT 
GREYBACK SHARK WEIGHING APPROXIMATELY 700 LB. 


The reader who sends us this photograph from Bermuda writes: ‘ This shows an unwelcome 
I had just jumped off a little private wharf into 
Hamilton Harbour, and was turning shorewards to await the others, when I heard a tremendous 
It was the tail of this ten-foot monster as he turned 
over in the water making towards me. Needless to say, I swam for shore. 
set bait on a ten-foot chain and hooked him. 
him and pulling him in. 


the sea-bathing here is as good as any in the world.” 


out that the Lombard princes had lost their escutcheon 
to people as humble as the pawnbrokers; I should 
point out that the pawnbrokers may now again 
become as proud as the princes. That is the latest 
news; that is the real modern information; that 
is what is interesting about the present practical 
state of affairs. The other fact is interesting enough 
in its way; but it is merely ancient history, and 
even ancient heraldry. Or again, it is reasonably 
interesting to know that the Eiffel Tower was put 
up at the time of the Paris Exhibition. But it is 
even more interesting to know that the Eiffel Tower 


My husband 
But it was not such a simple matter ‘ playing’ 
That provided a thrilling evening’s sport for some dozen of us. 
The pilot fish, which accompanies the shark, was apparently extremely agitated, and darted 
about in the water around the body until life was almost extinct, when he made off. These 
are not shark-infested waters, and it is but rarely that a shark enters the harbour; in fact, 


best, it is very difficult to mention even 
common facts apart from controversial 
feelings. Many things which most of 
the readers, and even the writers, of 
such a book would honestly suppose to 
be self-evident are very disputable in- 
deed to those who happen to be the 
disputants. The truth is that there did 
underlie the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century, at least in this country, 
a vague common agreement in _philo- 
sophy. But it is by no means true 
to-day that all philosophers agree with 
that agreement. Nor was it true before 
the nineteenth century, any more than after the 
century. It may be well to remember the real 
history of the word Encyclopedia; and in the 
dawn of what destructive revolution it appeared 
in the world. The Encyclopedists were no more 
impartial than the Bolshevists. They were a band 
of fighters determined to uproot and renew. And 
though the making of a dictionary sounds to us a 
mild occupation, Dr. Johnson was by no means a 
mild person, and sometimes almost made it a slang 
dictionary, when he had a chance of slanging the 
Whigs. 
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A RECORD CATCH 


1928 


WITH ROD AND REEL: A 2176-LB., 
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CLAIMED AS THE WORLD'S RECORD CATCH WITH ROD AND REEL: THE 
2176-LB. SHARK CAUGHT FROM THE ROCKS OFF HERMANUS, CAPE PROVINCE, 
SOUTH AFRICA. 




















LANDED AFTER A_ FIVE-HOURS’ 
(2.30-+7.30 P.M.) 


6 SHARK, WHICH WAS STRUGGLE. 


























illustrate, by courtesy of the Hermanus Sea-Angling Club, and its 
Honorary Secretary, Mr. H. V. C. Luyt, a big Mako shark caught 


W* 
with rod and reel by Mr. W. R. Selkirk, off the coast of Hermanus; and it 
should be noted at once that it was caught from the rocks and not from a 


It is claimed as the world’s record catch with rod and reel, and it 
was landed only after a terrific struggle lasting for five hours. The beast 
was 13 feet 3 inches long; had a girth of 8 feet 9 inches; and weighed 
2176 lb. Dealing with a previous catch of a Mako shark off Hermanus, 
the ‘‘Cape Times" printed, in April of this year, the following note by a 
correspondent of Reuter’s South African News Agency: “A fact of intense 
interest to sea anglers is the appearance off Hermanus of a large Mako shark— 
the ferocious fighter which has so greatly contributed to making New Zealand 
sea-angling as famous as that of any other part of the world. Boat-angling 
is so seldom indulged in in South African waters that little is known about 
the species, but two leaping tuna have been taken, through their getting 
entangled in the nets at Hout Bay, and experts believe that almost all the 
great species are to be found around our shores, though they are never angled 
for. Recently the great sword-fish, Zipias, appeared in Walker's Bay, and 
others have been seen from the decks of steamers. Messrs. Selkirk, John 
Luyt, and Henry Luyt, fishing from a motor-boat yesterday, took seventy 
large fishin a few hours. Then Mr. Henry Luyt had an enormous strike, 
which split the outer casing of his steel-cane rod. To the intense surprise 
of everybody, a Mako shark, estimated at between 600 and 700 Ib., leapt 
high in the air, and fought fast and furiously. One of the boatmen begged 
to be allowed -to cut the line for fear the Mako would leap into the ‘boat. 
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i THE ‘WEAPONS’ OF THE SHARK: THE HEAD AND ‘JAWS OF THE 
] 2176-LB. MAKO CAUGHT BY MR. SELKIRK. 
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13-FT. 3-IN. SHARK. 








F THE ANGLER AT WORK: MR. W. R. SELKIRK PLAYING THE RECORD ef 
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it circled the boat eight times, and «made five leaps. After an hour’s fight, 
however, the game fish succeeded in snapping the thin twelve-cord line. So 
strong was the fish that, although the boat was lying at anchor, it kept pulling 
it round. The anglers now say they should have pulled up the anchor and 
let the shark tow the boat, but this has never been done at Hermanus. This 
event has naturally caused great excitement among the members of: the Sea- 
Angling Club, who hitherto have devoted themselves to the rocks. They 
have long suspected the presence of the great game fish in our waters, but 
this is the first authentic case in which one has been hooked and fought.”’ 
In the same issue it is said, under the heading, ‘‘ Deep-Sea Angling "’: New 
Branch of Sport for South Africa’: ‘‘ As compared with other countries . 
there are practically no deep-sea anglers in South Africa. One reason for 
this is that our shore waters are more blessed with fish of many species than 
any in the world. Hence we are a race of rock-angiers. But the undoubted 
existence of the Mako in our bays gives boat-angling a new aspect here. 

As inshore fish grow scarcer, we shall take to the boats. With proper tackle, 
proper methods, and proper boats, there will be remarkable developments in 
the pursuit of game fish in South African waters.” 
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THE JAIN SAINT GOMMATA. 
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2 HIGH ON ITS SACRED HILL: THE GOMMATA AT SRAVANA-BELGOLA, IN SOUTH Z 

: INDIA, TO WHICH PILGRIMAGES ARE MADE BY THE JAINS, WHO PERMIT 
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BA THE DIFFICULT ASCENT TO THE IMAGE AND THE EASY DESCENT : F AT THE FEET OF THE HUGE IMAGE, THE BIG TOES OF WHICH ARE 2 FT. ° iN. IN LENGTH: @Z 
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In view of the recent settlement of the forty-year-old dispute between Thakur it, and pour over the curled locks and the broad shoulders of the god vesselfuls 
Saheb, the Ruler of Palitana, and the Jain community of India, who were of milk, “ ghi,”’” and sandalwood oil. The image is 70 feet high; and further 
concerned as to their very sacred temples on the Hill of Shatrungaya, in Palitana idea of its size may be gained when it is recalled that the big toe is 2 ft. 9 in 
State, these photographs of the huge image of that purely Jain saint, Gommata, in length. The sculptor was one Chamunda Raja, and, in order to suggest the 
gain topical interest. The statue in question, which is hewn out of the solid contempt of the saint for all earthly wealth, he represented him nude. The 
rock on the holy hill at Sravana-Belgola, in South India, was carved in about feet rest on the holy lotus. ‘‘ Gommata,’”’ says a note in “ Asia,” “ is supposed 
60 B.C., and at long intervals (of fifteen years or more) pilgrims gather at it to have been deeply merged in meditation: hence, symbolically, in the 
for its laving. On those occasions, priests ascend a great scaffolding surrounding monolith, ants builds nests around him and creepers entwine his legs and 
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A JAIN SAINT WITH 2-FT. 9-IN. BIG TOES!-THE TITANIC GOMMATA. 
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Continued.]} 

arms."’ ‘‘ The agreement,” says the ‘ Times "' Simla correspondent, ‘‘ declares 
that all the temples and shrines on the sacred hill are the property of the 
Jain community, and shall be free from interference by the State authori- 
ties, except for police purposes. The Jains agree annually to pay . Thakur 


Saheb R.60,000 (£4500) instead of R.15,000 as hitherto: but the Prince 
agrees to levy no duty on the jewels or articles of worship of idols in the 
temples. Thakur Saheb further shows his good will by voluntarily under- 
taking to remove the obnoxious duty on pilgrims’ baggage.’ 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 
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HOW MUSEUMS ARE “FED.” 

















By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “ Ghe Infancy of Animals,” “ Ghe Courtship of Animals,” etc., etc. 


HAT we term the study of Natural History, 

as distinct from the history of man from 

the dawn of civilisation onwards, embraces a vast 
field. But this term, nowadays, by common con- 
sent, is restricted to the study of plants and animals. 
These alone come within the survey of the “ natur- 
alist."", What we may call 
the ‘ pioneer’’ naturalists 


they sent out the world-famous Challenger Ex- 
pedition. Even now it is difficult to appraise to 
the full the debt which Science owes to this enter- 
prise. The reports of the numerous experts engaged 
to work out the material collected filled fifty quarto 
volumes! Among other things, it gave us our first 
real insight into the wonders of the 
deep sea; and it brought to light 





could, and did, make them- 
selves familiar with prac- 
tically all the known plants 
and animals of their time, 
though a great deal of 
fiction was mingled with 
their facts. To-day this 
attainment is impossible. 
The number of species of 
plants and animals which 
have been described has 
attained to a perfectly ap- 
palling total. Some idea of 
what would await an in- 
vestigator bent on familiar- 
ising himself with even one 
single group of animals may 
be gauged by the fact that, 
of insects alone, more than 
250,000 species are known 








types of new marine creatures till 
then unknown. Those who would 
learn something of this achievement 
should read the late Professor Mose- 
ley’s ‘‘ Voyage of the Challenger.”’ He 
was one of the naturalists on board. 
Then we have the work of Darwin, 
on the Beagle, and Huxley on the 
Rattlesnake. These two ships were 
sent out on surveying work, but, 
fortunately for us, provision for a 
naturalist was made aboard each 
vessel. Darwin’s ‘‘ Voyage of the 
Beagle’’ has become one of the world’s 
classics; and, as a sequel to this 
voyage, there followed ‘‘ The Origin 
of Species”’ and all his other brilliant 
work. Huxley was appointed to the 
Rattlesnake as surgeon, in the first 
place, but also on account of his 
scientific attainments. And 








to Science ; and new species 
of animals of all kinds, large 
and small, are being de- 
scribed every day, from 
material which is pouring 
into the museums all over 
the world. 

Whence comes all this 
material? Some of it is 
collected by private enter- 
prise: by men who love 
the wilds, who possess so 
passionate a love for ex- 
ploring and collecting that 
the perils which they must 
face to satisfy their desires count as _ nothing. 
Even more is obtained by carefully planned expedi- 
tions in charge of trained naturalists. Some pene- 
trate into the recesses of dark, dank forests, and 


THE MARBLED TREE-FROG: A : 
SPECIES THAT WEARS A “ PYJAMA- one; for here he laid the 
LIKE ” PATTERN OF BLACK, YELLOW 
AND RED STRIPES. 
Many tree-frogs from tropical Africa boast 
extremely brilliant colouring. The marbled 
tree-frog (Hyperolius marmoratus), several 
specimens of which arrived at the ‘‘ Zoo” 
in excellent condition last year, wears a 
** pyjama-like ”’ pattern of black, yellow, 
and red stripes. In very hot, dry weather 
these frogs burrow in the ground and 
remain there, baked in, until the rains 
come. 


I have spoken, so far, of the achievements of 
men who have collected more especially for museums. 
But something should be said of the debt we owe 
to those who fare forth to secure, not dead, but living 
specimens. Theirs, indeed, is no easy task, and 
few there be who are successful. One of these is 
Mr. Hugh Cott, who last year conducted an expedi- 
tion to Portuguese East Africa on behalf of the 
Zoological Society of London. The fruits of that 
expedition have ministered to the enjoyment of 
thousands. The other day Mr. Cott sent to the 
office of this paper some very interesting photographs 
of living frogs and reptiles, which he had taken in 
Zambesia. They are not only remarkable as photo- 
graphs, but they serve also to illustrate the varied 
character of the tasks which fall upon the shoulders 
of the collector of live animals; for it must be 


. remembered that they must be fed, and fed with 


no little discrimination, if they are to reach their 
destination alive. 

One of these is a specimen of the Marbled 
Tree-frog, which provides one of the most strik- 
ing examples of ‘‘ warning-coloration’’ I have ever 
seen, the body being marked by - longitudinal 
stripes of black, yellow, and red. Another Tree- 
frog, Cheiromantis xerampelina, affords almost as 
good an instance of “ protective coloration,”’ though 
the colour-values are lost in this photograph, 





again the choice was a wise 


foundations of the splendid 
achievements of his later years, 
when he forsook medicine for 
zoology. 

Alfred Russel Wallace and 
his friend Bates ventured 
abroad as ‘“collectors’’ on 
their own account. On the 
Amazons and in the Malay 
Archipelago, Wallace amassed 
wonderful collections; and he 
laid us under a further debt 
by the books he wrote describing the ways 
of the various savage tribes among whom he 
sojourned, as well as the habits of the 














creatures he collected. It was while he lay 
sick of a fever, remote from 
civilisation, that the idea of 











‘‘ Natural Selection’’ occurred to 
him : a theme on which Darwin 
had been cogitating for some 
years previously. All the world knows 
the story of Darwin’s magnanimity when 
Wallace sent him a brief summary of 
his theory. Though Bates did splendid 
work for science, he had less imagina- 
tion than his friend Wallace, and hence 
shines as a lesser light among the 
luminaries of his time. But he has left 
us some very precious records and some 
wonderful collections of insects. 

Coming nearer to our own times, 
we have many who would 
find - mention here, did 


A ROUGH-TOED SKINK: THE LIZARD STALKING A FLY. 


The rough-toed skink is equally at home on the ground and in the treés, 
and will climb to the tops of high palms in search of the insects on which 


it feeds. 


and hence it seems less convincing. A_ third 
picture shows a Rough-toed Skink: a member 
of one of the most remarkable families of the 
lizard-tribe, for some of them have completely 
lost their limbs and assumed a _ snake-like form. 
Finally, I come to the Puff-adder, one of the 
deadliest of African snakes. It is a night-hunter, 
and trusts for concealment, during the day, to 
its coloration, the dark, chevron-shaped bands 
serving to break up the solid appearance of the 
body as it rests among dry grass. 








space permit. One stands 





THE TREE- FROG KNOWN AS CHEIROMANTIS XERAMPELINA: 
A STRIKING EXAMPLE OF NATURE’S “ PROTECTIVE RESEMBLANCE.” 
A specimen of Cheir tis xerampelina is here photographed sitting on the bark 
of a tree, and it may be seen how the animal harmonises with its natural 
surroundings. Another feature of this frog—unfortunately not shown very clearly 
in the photograph—is the arrangement of the fingers: the first and second are 
opposed to the others, which terminate in obtuse knobs, or discs. 





some brave the perils of the desert or the great, wide 
sea. The spoils of these expeditions, large and 
small, have to be sent home to be worked out. The 
great British Museum, Lord Rothschild’s wonderful 
museum at Tring, museums of the Continent and of 
America, are receiving every day of the year treasures 
which have to be handed over to the specialists in 
each particular group to be sorted out and named. 
Even though some particular consignment may 
contain few, or no, new species, it is still of value, 
since it throws new light on problems of geographical 
distribution, or variations of colour and size due to 
isolation, altitude, or climate, and so on. 

Rarely indeed is work of this kind embarked upon 
by the State. But we may well be proud of the 
fact that a British Government was the first to set 
an example of how such work should be done, when 


out sharply in my mind, 
not merely because he was 
a personal friend of mine, 
but because of the fine 
work he did under con- 
ditions which few men could 
face. He was Dr. Edward 
Wilson, who served as 
medical officer and naturalist to the 
two voyages of the Discovery, and 
now lies with his chief under the eternal 
snows of the Antarctic. 

When one comes to speak of those 
who are engaged in seeking for “‘ pearls 
of great price’’ to lay at the feet of 











Science, one is faced with a sense of 
embarrassment; for they are many, 
and their work is good, even when 
compared with the achievements of 
those who have gone before. They dis- 
play the same zeal, the same indiffer- 
ence to hardship and danger, and the 
same resourcefulness. Without these 
qualities, indeed, failure, and probably 
death, would speedily overtake them. 





A PUFF-ADDER: ONE OF THE DEADLIEST SNAKES TO BE FOUND 


IN THE ZAMBESI VALLEY. 


When alarmed, the puff-adder inflates the body and hisses loudly with a puffing 
sound—hence its name—watching its enemy with head raised. It bites only 
when actually attacked. Some species have “horns” above the eye; and twenty 
years or sO ago a number of specimens with surprisingly long horns were sent 
to the “ Zoo.” 
for it was found that a wily Egyptian had taken a hornless species and thrust 
hedgehog-spines through the mouth to imitate horns! The puff-adder attains 


On examination, these proved to be a snare and a delusion, 


a length of from four to five feet. 
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THE EARTH'S LENGTHENING DAY: VARIABLE AXIAL SPIN. 
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A RESULT OF THE EARTH’S RETARDED ROTATION : 


Describing his drawing, Mr. Scriven Bolton writes: ‘‘-The terrestrial day is 
slowly but surely lengthening. Whether our globe will continue to slow 
down on its axis we cannot tell. The rate of increase may at first appear 
to be quite a trivial matter, amounting, as it does, to only a hundredth 
part of a second per century. Still, it is sufficient to produce discordant 
results in the computed positions of the heavenly bodies, for it was this 
observed error which led to the discovery of the Earth's retardation. This 
retardation is five times greater than could possibly be due to tidal friction, or 
to a change in the level of the ocean bed. While the real cause is unknown, 
it is thought to be due to pulsations of the Earth’s crust. The speed with 


THE MOON—IN COMMON WITH OTHER CELESTIAL OBJECTS— 
APPARENTLY AHEAD OF 


ITS COMPUTED PLACE. 


which the Earth rotates on its axis is never really constant, being either 
accelerated or retarded. But the retardations slightly exceed the accelerations, 
and in this way the day is growing longer. At present the Sun, Moon, 
Mercury, and Venus are nearly half a minute ahead of their computed posi- 
tions, which means that the Earth is not rotating up to mathematical time. 
Although there are discrepancies, it may be said generally that when our 
globe is losing the celestial bodies are apparently gaining, and _ vice - versa. 
It has been shown that when the Earth exhibits marked fluctuations in its 
rotational velocity, precisely the same fluctuations are manifested, in a minor 
degree, by the Moon during its voyage around the Earth.” 
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Che Scientific Side of the Detection of Crime. 
& 


No. IV.—SCIENCE AND THE MURDERER.* 


By H. ASHTON-WOLFE, Assistant Investigator under Dr. Georges ‘Réroud, Director of the Marseilles Scientific 
Police Laboratories. 


























HE following true case is a typical example of 
the marvellous development of scientific criminal 


a spot of candle-grease was discovered on the trousers. 
Thus far the microscope had already made it fairly 


to keep wine or beer in followed as a matter of course. 
for these saccharomyces are the bacilli of alcoholic 


investigation since the war. 


Although every crime 


calls for a different 
procedure, no_ story 
will illustrate more 
clearly the attention 
now paid to minute 
clues than this complex 
investigation under- 
taken to trace the 
murderer of Charles 
Tellier. 

One morning, about 
a year ago, a constable, 
going his rounds in the 
Bois de Boulogne, dis- 
covered a large parcel 
lying behind some 
bushes. Opening the 
package at one end, 
he perceived that it 
contained the body of 
a man tied with ropes, 





DIPLOCOCCUS, WHICH 
FLOURISHES ON DAMP 
WALLS IN THE DARK, AND 
WAS FOUND ON THE SHIRT, 
TROUSERS, AND BOOTS OF 
THE MURDERED MAN, 





his legs doubled up 
against his chest. In 
the parcel with this 
gruesome find were a jacket, a waistcoat, a tie and 
collar, and a straw hat. The body was only dressed 
in shirt and trousers 
and stout boots. 
The policeman im- 
mediately called a 
colleague to guard 
the spot and tele- 
phoned to _ head- 
quarters. The de- 
tectives, the labora- 
tory expert, and an 
assistant arrived 
soon after. The 


first care of the in- 
SPECIMENS OF THE TINY, EYE- vestigators was to 


LESS BEETLE ANOPTHALMUS, have a serics of 
WHICH PROVED THAT THE 
BODY OF A MURDERED MAN 
HAD LAIN IN A PITCH-DARK 
CELLAR. (MICROPHOTOGRAPHS 
MUCH ENLARGED; AND THE 
INSECTS DYED TO RENDER naiidiae ‘tn «gina 

THEM, “WiSieee-) whence the parcel 
Anopthalmus is no bigger than a pin’s had come, it was 
head. The specimens found were transported aa in 
eyeless and without pigment. There- ‘ 

: 2 = rt- 
fore they had bred for generations medico rr -_— 
in the dark. Consequently, the experts mentanda eTwards 
were able to assert that the cellar to the laboratories. 
in which the body had been hidden 

after death was pitch-dark. 


(A MICROPHOTOGRAPH.) 

















photographs taken 
of the parcel and 
the ground. Then, 
since there were 
neither footprints 
nor any other in- 


obvious that the body had lain for some time in an 
underground hiding-place, probably a cellar. The 
question now was what kind of cellar, in order to narrow 
down the field of investigation. Again the precision 
of the laboratory instruments came to the assistance 
of the detectives. The density of the fragments of 
coal proved these to be anthracite. The minute 
fragments of sand were ordinary silicate, ferruginous 
silicate, and transparent quartz or rock crystal. 

The sawdust was then spread out on a paraffin-wax 
surface, and each particle split in half by means of a 
microtome. Thus it was determined that two species 
only were present—pine and oak. The tiny piece of 
cardboard was dissolved and its composition tested 
chemically and microscopically. Analysis proved it 
to be pure straw cellulose without any addition of 
chemical reagents. The two insects—tiny beetles 
no bigger than a pin’s head, belonged to the species 
known as Anopthalmus. Neither contained the least 
trace of pigment, and neither had eyes. Therefore, 
they had bred for generations in the dark. Already 
the experts were able to assert that the cellar in which 
the body had been hidden after death was pitch-dark, 
that it was probably used for splitting and sawing 
logs of oak and pine, and that the murderers used 
candles to illuminate it. Furthermore, that anthracite 
coal and sand were stored there, and that fragments 
of strawboard littered the floor. 

Therefore, the dead man’s clothes were brushed 
mechanically in a closed. glass cylinder, and the dust 
was examined. Beside the coal, sand, and sawdust, 
one single green fibrous thread of the kind utilised to 
make felt, and a fragment, one millimetre long, of 
some red translucid substance were discovered. From 
this it will be gathered that, fortunately, the modern 
laboratory is able to deal efficiently with clues which 
the unaided eye can barely see. It can go still further, 
and analyse what neither the eye nor even the ordinary 
magnifying lens—so dear to the detective of fiction—- 
could possibly reveal. A piece was now cut at random 
from each garment taken from the parcel and allowed 
to macerate in glass tubes filled with sterilised distilled 
water. These pieces were then pressed mechanically, 
and the cloudy liquid remaining in the tubes was 
placed in a _ special centrifugal apparatus which 
revolved at a speed of 8000 revolutions per minute, 
until all the extraneous matter was deposited on the 
sides and the water again became clear. The substance 
thus deposited was spread out on sterilised microscope 
slides and examined. That obtained from the jacket, 
waistcoat, and tie was found to be exclusively com- 
posed of the bacilli of fermentation known as saccharo- 
myces cerevisi@. A further proof that the body and 
part of the clothing had lain for some time in a cellar 
was thus obtained, and that the cellar was also used 


fermentation. But no bacilli of fermentation were 





THE BACILLI OF FERMEN- 
TATION (SACCHAROMYCES 
CEREVISI2£) FOUND ON THE 
JACKET, WAISTCOAT, AND 
TIE OF THE MURDERED 
MAN, PROVING THAT THE 
BODY OF THE DEAD CLERK, 


present on the shirt, 
trousers, or boots. 
Instead, we found a 
fungus known as dtplo- 
coccus, which flourishes 
on damp walls in the 
dark. Thus it became 
evident that the jacket, 
waistcoat, and hat had 
not been hidden in the 
same place as the dead 
man, for it will be re- 
membered that they 
were not found on the 
victim, who was only 
dressed in shirt and 
trousers, but were lying 
in the parcel beside the 
body. Therefore, the 
murderer disposed of 
two cellars. 


Meanwhile, the 
identity of the victim 
had been established. 
He was a clerk named 
Tellier, employed by a 


TELLIER, AND PART OF HIS 
CLOTHING, HAD LAIN FOR 
SOME TIME NOT ONLY IN 
A CELLAR, BUT A CELLAR 
IN WHICH 
WINE OR BEER 
WAS KEPT. (A 
MICROPHOTO- 
GRAPH.) 





well - known 
Parisian firm 
of stock- 
brokers, and 
he had disap- 
peared just 
eight days be- 
fore the dis- 
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HUMAN HAIRS FOUND IN A SPLASH 
covery of the OF BLOOD ON THE WALL OF A 
parcel. It was STAIRCASE LEADING TO A CELLAR, 
ascertained AND IDENTIFIED AS SIMILAR TO 
that the man THOSE TAKEN FROM THE MURDERED 
had been MAN. (A MICROPHOTOGRAPH.) 
noted for his 

keen interest in racing, and had often frequented 
clandestine bookmakers. These were, therefore, kept 
under observation, and the detectives learned that 
one of them lived in a basement flat under which 
were spacious cellars. A search-warrant was issued, 
and detectives called on the man unexpectedly. The 
search was, of course, directed by an expert. On the 
white wall of the staircase leading to these cellars, 
near the lowest step, was a 
bloodstain, which had been 





The points to be elucid- 
ated were, of course, the vic- 
tim’s identity, the manner 
of his death, and _ conse- 
quently by whom and where 
he was killed. Microscopic 
examination of the man’s 
hair revealed that it was 
grey at the ends, but still 
light brown near the roots. 
In the congealed blood ad- 
hering to the hair were 
numerous tiny grains of coal 
and sand, and microscopic 
fragments of grit; also some 
particles of sawdust, and a 
piece of yellow cardboard a 
quarter of an inch square. 
On the back of the shirt, 
near the shoulders, were 
dark stains which turned 
out to be coal; and, best 
of all, two minute insects, 
devoid of pigment, were 
found, and were classified as 
a species usually flourishing 
in those cellars and tunnels 
into which daylight never 
penetrates. The jacket and 











washed and scraped. Illu- 
mined obliquely under the 
lens, several round spots 
darker than the surrounding 
stain were seen. They were 
obviously splashes or gouts, 
and in one of them were 
two hairs. The stain was 
first photographed, and then 
cut out bodily from the wall 
and sent to the laboratory. 
Further bloodstains were 
found still lower down. The 
bookmaker, whose agitation 
increased with every mo- 
ment, explained that a cat 
had given birth to kittens 
on the stairs. Much against 
his will, he then conducted 
the detectives to a roomy 
cellar. The ground was 
covered with sawdust, and 
in a large wooden box was 
a heap of coal. This box 
stood near some bottles and 
a barrel, and in the box 
were stains which appeared 
to be congealed blood. A 
sample of the dust and coal 
was carefully packed in 








shoes also disclosed grains of 
coal, sand, and sawdust, and 





*Copynght 1928 by Christy and Moore, Ltd. 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF YOUNG DETECTIVES UNDER EXPERT INSTRUCTION: 
IN WHICH WEAPONS, STAINS, AND ODD DISCOVERIES 


PART OF A MUSEUM 
IN CURIOUS “CASES” 


sealed tubes for transport 
to headquarters. 


Skilfully questioned, the 
[Continued on page 86, 


ARE EXHIBITED. 
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THE CAMERA AS RECORDER: NEWS BY PHOTOGRAPHY. 




































































ETON TAKES UP LAWN-TENNIS IN EARNEST—WITH A VIEW TO COMING CHAMPIONSHIPS ? THE CAMERON HIGHLANDERS ON THEIR ROUTE MARCH FROM FORT GEORGE, 
PLAY ON THE NEW HARD COURTS OF THE COLLEGE, WHICH WERE COMPLETED RECENTLY. INVERNESS-SHIRE, TO EDINBURGH: ON THE ROAD NEAR DALNASPIDAL, PERTH. 
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THE PRIME MINISTER RECEIVES TWO RARE HONOURS AT WINCHESTER: MR.’ BALDWIN LISTENING WHILE THE HEAD BOY OF WINCHESTER COLLEGE DELIVERED 
A LATIN ORATION WHEN HE WAS RECEIVED “AD PORTAS."”’ 
When the Prime Minister visited Winchester on July 6, two unusual honours were paid to him— rangle called Chamber Court, when Mr. R. A. E. Holme (Prefect of Hall), the Head boy, was 
he received the Freedom of the City, to which only three other persons now living have been delivering the Latin oration. In this the Prime Minister was alluded to as a preserver and pro- 


| 
| ha 
admitted, and he was welcomed “‘ Ad Fortas’’ at Winchester’ College, a ceremony set apart for | tector of ancient virtues, and was recognised as a sincere man practising the old and pleasant 
very distinguished visitors only. Our photograph shows the scene in the fourteenth-century quad- | things of our country. 



























































A GOODS-TRAIN FALLS TWENTY FEET FROM AN EMBANKMENT THE CREW OF THE “BREMEN” 

INTO A HAY-FIELD: THE WRECKAGE NEAR PINWHERRY STATION. 

On the night of July 2, a goods-train from Stranraer to Glasgow ran off 

the rails near Pinwherry, and fell into a field. The engine. was plunged so 
far into the soft ground that only the wheels could be seen. 


GREETED ENTHUSIASTICALLY IN DUBLIN: THE GREAT CROWD ABOUT 
THE RECEPTION-PLATFORM IN O'CONNELL STREET. 


Dublin gave a great reception to Baron von Hiinefeld, Captain Kéhl, and Major Fitzmaurice, who made the first Atlantic 
crossing from east to west in the aeroplane ‘*‘ Bremen.’’ The photograph shows the dense crowd gathered about the 
platform in O'Connell Street, from which addresses of welcome were given by the City Commissioners. 


Cc 
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OUTDOOR SUMMER SPORTS AT THEIR HEIGHT: THE A.A.A. | 
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S. A. LAY (NEW ZEALAND A.A.A.), WHO ~ 
BEAT THE WORLD’S RECORD BY THROWING 
“THE JAVELIN 222 FT. 9 IN. 













Power ne rere 


S. J. M. ATKINSON (S.A. OLYMPIC TEAM), WHO SET UP A BRITISH RECORD | 
IN THE 120 YARDS HURDLES, WITH 14 AND 7-l0TH SECONDS (LEFT ; WITH LORD * 
BURGHLEY ON HIS LEFT HAND). 


H. DE BOER (DUTCH A.A.), WHOSE. LONG 
JUMP OF 24 FT. 2t IN. BEAT THE 
CHAMPIONSHIP BEST. 
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Z Ba nck 4, DURING THE FINEST DISPLAY SEEN IN THE MEN’S DOUBLES: F. T, HUNTER >| 
, woe = << Loz AND W. T. TILDEN (U.S.A.) IN PLAY AGAINST G. L. PATTERSON AND ‘3 
4. LORD BURGHLEY (ACHILLES CLUB; ON THE LEFT IX THE PHOTOGRAPH) BEATING THE WORLD'S J. B. HAWKES (AUSTRALIA), BY WHOM THEY WERE BEATEN. 3 
77 RECORD IN THE 440-YARDS HURDLES, BY WINNING IN 54 SECONDS—WITH T. C. LIVINGSTONE- io Mee a 
ra LEARMONTH (ACHILLES CLUB), SECOND. : ee a Le iy, 
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HENLEY “ROYAL REGATTA: THE THAMES ROWING CLUB BEATING FIRST TRINITY B.C., CAMBRIDGE, -é, AFTER HE HAD WON THE DIAMOND CHALLENGE SCULLS : 


IN THE FINAL OF THE GRAND CHALLENGE—BY TWO LENGTHS, IN 6 MIN. 56 SEC. J. WRIGHT, JUN. (ARGONAUT ROWING CLUB, CANADA), 
ROWED OUT. ‘ 
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The annual Championship Meeting of the Amateur Athletic Association began at Stamford Bridge on July 6, and was concluded on the following day. It 
was especially important owing to the proximity of the Olympic Games, and there were some forty thousand spectators for the Finals. British records were 
beaten in the discus and the javelin events; and seven championship records were beaten.——In the Finals of the Lawn-Tennis Championships at Wimbledon, 
the Men's Singles was won by R. Lacoste (France), who beat H. Cochet, the holder (France), 6—1, 4—6, 6—4, 6—2. The Women's Singles, which were 
postponed a day owing to the illness of Sefiorita de Alvarez, was won by the holder, Miss H. N. Wills (U.S.A.), who beat her Spanish opponent, 6—2, 6—3. 
The Men's Doubles Championship (holders: W. T. Tilden and F. T. Hunter) was won by H. Cochet and J. Brugnon (France), who beat G. L. Patterson and r 
J. B. Hawkes (Australia), 13—11, 6—4, 6—4. The Women's Doubles Championship (won last year by Miss H. N. Wills and Miss Ryan) was won by Mrs. M. ' 
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CHAMPIONSHIPS; THE LAWN-TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIPS; HENLEY. 
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THE FINAL OF THE MEN’S DOUBLES CHAMPIONSHIP AT WIMBLEDON: G. L 
2/ PATTERSON AND J. B. HAWKES 
Fk H. COCHET AND J. BRUGNON 
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Watson and Miss P. Saunders (Great Britain), 


(won last year 
Miss D. Akhurst 
Henley Royal Regatta, 
some excellent rowing. 
attend the 


by Mr. 









THE CONCLUSION OF THE MEN’S SINGLES CHAMPIONSHIP AT WIMBLEDON: 





(Australia) 
though it is, perhaps, 


function next year. 
beat R. T. Lee (Worcester College, Oxford) by a length, 
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(AUSTRALIA), THE LOSERS, IN PLAY AGAINST 


THE 
AND J. BRUGNON 
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FINAL OF THE MEN’S DOUBLES CHAMPIONSHIP AT WIMBLEDON: H. COCHET 
(FRANCE), THE WINNERS, IN PLAY AGAINST G. L. PATTERSON 
AND J. B. HAWKES (AUSTRALIA). 
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who beat Mrs. 
7—5, 6¢—4. the final round of 
not the Society function it was, 
The prizes were presented by Prince George, 
With regard to our photographs, 


In 
still 


in 8 minutes 24 seconds, 


E. H. Harvey and Miss E. 
F. T. Hunter and Miss Ryan) was won by P. D. B. Spence 
the All-England Plate, 




















Z AFTER R. LACOSTE (FRANCE) RUNNING OFF 
i THE COURT AFTER BEATING THE HOLDER, H. COCHET (FRANCE), 6—1, 4-6, 6—4, 6-2. 
LEE IIIs Gi noone a THE WOMEN’S SINGLES: SENORITA E. DE 
Z 22 ALVAREZ (SPAIN), THE LOSER IN THE FINAL ; 
g 22 AND MISS H.N. WILLS (U.S.A.), THE WINNER 
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£ THE WOMEN’S DOUBLES FINAL: MISS P. SAUNDERS (RIGHT—GREAT BRITAIN) x £6 THE FINAL OF THE MIXED DOUBLES CHAMPIONSHIP AT WIMBLEDON : 
2 AND MRS. M. WATSON (GREAT BRITAIN) CONGRATULATED BY MISS E. BENNETT P. D. B, SPENCE (SOUTH AFRICA) AND MISS RYAN (U.S.A.) IN THE FINAL, 
% 2, (GREAT BRITAIN-—LEFT) AND MISS E. H. HARVEY (GREAT BRITAIN), THE LOSERS. F IN WHICH THEY BEAT J. CRAWFORD AND MISS D. AKHURST (AUSTRALIA). 
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Bennett (Great Britain), 6—2, 6—3. The Mixed Doubles Championship 
(South Africa) and Miss Ryan (U.S.A.), who beat J. Crawford and 
M. Sleem (India) beat J. B. Gilbert (Great Britain), 6—3, 6—3.— 
drew a considerable number of very interested spectators; and there was 


and it is hoped that his presence is a sign that the King and Queen may be able to 
it may be said that Thames finished with a fine burst. 


In the Diamonds, 
and revenged his defeat in the event last year. 


J. Wright jun. 
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“SIX BRITISH SOLDIERS.” 


yw a stinging sentence, Sir Ralph Abercromby 

lashed Henry Dundas, that trusted colleague of 
the younger Pitt who was to become Viscount Melville, 
be accused of ‘‘ gross malversation and breach of dutv,’” 
and be acquitted, *‘ though,’ says Lockhart, “it must 
now be allowed that the investigation brought out many 
circumstances by no means creditable to his discretion.” 
‘‘ There are risks in a British warfare unknown in any other 
service,” he wrote; and he was not referring to perils 
merely physical. None with knowledge would dare to 
challenge the truth of his assertion. 

Introducing his ‘‘Six British Soldiers,” Sir John 
Fortescue, most excellent historian of our Army, states: 
‘‘Our military commanders in a great European war have 
always had to struggle against two adverse conditions 
which seem to be irremovable defects 
in our nation. These are— 

‘“(r) That at the outbreak of 


aie “ue ONS 
BEING AN APPRECIATION OF 
By the Hon. SIR JOHN 


(PUBLISHED BY WILLIAMS AND NORGATE.) 


arm for infantry, required a long length of smouldering 
match held between the fingers of the muskcteer, 
burning end of which match was fixed, in action, to the 
cock of the musket, and was brought down to the priming 
by the pressure of the trigger. The whole business of 
firing as well as of loading was thus both clumsy and 
dangcrous. Miss-fires were frequent, for a puff of wind 
might blow the priming away ; and flying sparks from one 
man’s match might kindle the pan of another man’s 
musket and discharge it prematurely with possible death 
to a comrade in front. Match-locks in consequence 
were never allowed near the artillery, who kept their 
powder in barrels to rear of the guns. They were, of 
course, out of the question for cavalry, as also were wheel- 
locks, which required winding up after each discharge. 


one 





FORTESCUE.* 


sides had to impress. And, anyway, both sides had to 
teach, and Cromwell, in particular—even the Cromwell who 
could cry, ‘‘No Quarter” and let slip the hellish hounds 
of war—had to ram home the point that battle and in- 
vasion must not be things of personal profit and plunder, 
and that, if one were to live on a country, the natives of 
that country must be cajoled rather than compelled. 

Cromwell, in fact, owed his success to his ability as a 
master ‘‘ Sergeant-Major”’ as well as to his skill as a 
strategist. And it was on his advice, and on that of Sir 
William Waller, that Parliament formed the New Model- 
the first regular, permanent, paid Army, that Standing 
Army of which he became Commander-in-Chief — our 
first Commander-in-Chief—in 1652, after a last campaign 
in which, at Worcester, ‘he originated ‘‘ the first example 
. of the enveloping movement which 
was to be made famous by the 
battle of Sedan.” 





hostilities our Army is never large 


enough for the requirements of a 
great war, and 


‘(2) That there has never been 
an efficient central directorate in 
London to lay down a broad out- 
line of military policy for the general 
guidance of naval and _ military 
leaders in’ the operations to be 
undertaken.” 

As a result, it has always been 
necessary to confront Cabinets and 
to improvise forces and wait upon 
the coming of tardy drafts: First 
catch your Army! 

Even in Sir John’s lifetime, he 
recalls, ‘‘ the British Army was . . 
not an army at all, but only a col- 
lection of regiments, mostly of one 
battalion only. Everything 
was done regimentally. Recruiting 
was wholly a regimental matter. 
The main part of the clothing was 
done by the Colonel out of the 
funds provided by a daily stoppage 
from the pay of each man, and the 
rest by the Captains. Any allow- 
ances for regimental expenses took 
the form of pay for fictitious men, 
who appeared as John Doe and 
Richard Roe on the muster-rolls. 
The accounts were kept by a servant 
of the Colonel called the Agent, 
and the main business of the War 
Office was to check these accounts, 
for which work and for all other 


transactions nine or ten clerks 
sufficed. Regimental promotion 
was regulated by purchase.””’ And 
so on and so on, so far as the 


cavalry and the infantry were con- 
cerned. ‘‘ The artillery and engineers 
were a peculiar people subject to the 
Master-General of the Ordnance. 
The purchase system did not exist 
in them; and the men were clothed 
by the Board of Ordnance. 

‘“‘There were no administrative 
departments.” 

The Great War began with the 
Expeditionary Force perfectly trained 
and, according to the prevailing 
practice, perfectly equipped. Yet 
the ‘‘Contemptibles’’ were but a 
superb skeleton that had to be re- 








Marlborough, the second of Sir 
John’s ‘‘ Six,’”’ had kindred troubles 
Those under him in the Low 
Countries in 1689 were in the worst 
state of morale. ‘It taxed all the 
high qualities of Marlborough to 
shape them to his wishes In 
vincibly sweet-tempered, patient 
and severe, he brought to bear upon 
these unruly elements a resolute will 
and a personal charm which no 
man nor woman could resist.”". And 
he was pin-pricked over and over 
again—notably in 1704, when, for 
reasons of jealousy and diplomacy, 
he was supreme head of the entire 
army on alternate days, sharing 
with the Margrave of Baden-——but 
taking especial care that the assault 
on the hill called Schellenberg, which 
was the main defence of Donauwérth, 
should be during one of his twenty- 
four hours ! 

Incidentally, fresh conditions were 
his; for the bayonet had banished 
the need for the pike and had made 
the fire-lock both a missile and a 
shock weapon ; and to the arsenal 
had been added the hand-grenade. 
Further, he himself, giving the in- 
fantry an up-to-date musket, also 
established the system of firing by 
platoons—‘‘ the secret of the ‘ in- 
fernal fire’ of Fontenoy.’”’ And, as 
a last point of military interest, let 
me quote the note: ‘ There is one 
sad fashion in which Marlborough’s 
memory may be recalled by soldiers 
whenever they attend the burial of 
a comrade. For it was at the 
Duke’s public funeral at Westminster 
Abbey on the goth of August, 1722, 
that there were heard for the first 
time two new words of command : 
‘Reverse your arms’; ‘ Rest on 
your arms reversed’; and thus to 
this day the humblest private 
soldier still partakes in the glory 
of Marlborough.”’ 

So to Abercromby, who “ time 
after time was sent away 
with a rabble of raw recruits upon 
expeditions ill- projected, ill -con- 
ceived, and ill-prepared; and time 
after time, in Flanders, the West 








articulated and given new flesh and 
blood and life. That, as has been 
remarked, was strictly according to 
precedent. It was, indeed, an im- 
provement on precedent: earlier 
fighting-men were far less disciplined, 
far less well furnished, and far less 
amenable to alteration in arms, 
tactics, and strategy. 

Think of the inheritance Crom- 
well—and Charles—had to face and live down ! 

‘The art of war was at this period in a state of tran- 
sition, standing somewhere midway between Crecy and 
Blenheim. Cavalry at this time was more of a 
missile than a shock-arm, though the horse always con- 
tinued as the most formidable engine of shock-action. .. . 
The theory of the infantry attack was that the musketeers 
should prepare the way by missile action for the advance 
of the pikes to shock-action; and sometimes it was 
carried out. But the missile weapons were very im- 
perfect. They might be match-locks, wheel-locks, or 
flint-locks. The match-lock, which was the common 





* “Six British Soldiers.” 
LL.D. 
etc. (\Villiams and Norgate ; 


By the Hon. Sir John Fortescue, 
D.Litt., Author of ‘ Wellington,” “A Gallant Company,” 
12s. 6d. net.) 


Foreign Legion in 1914, to train for the Air Force. 


FRANCE’S TRIBUTE TO THE AMERICAN AIRMEN WHO FOUGHT FOR HER BEFORE THE UNITED 
STATES ENTERED THE GREAT WAR® THE MEMORIAL TO THE ESCADRILLE LAFAYETTE 

PARK OF VILLENEUVE-L’ETANG—A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN FROM THE AIR. 
On July 4 there was opened in the Park of Villeneuve-l’Etang a superb Memorial to the Lafayette Squadron, which 
came into full being in the spring of 1916, and was then manned by six Americans who had enlisted in the French 
The Squadron’s first success was on May 17, 1916. Up to the 
end of 1917, 209 -American airmen had enlisted. Sixty-seven of these lost their lives. 


Cavalry, therefore, always carried fire-locks; but as 
they had a horse and a sword, they were never disarmed 
and could always fall back on shock-action. Indeed, it 
became the rule later—and no doubt there were instances 
in the Civil War—for cavalry to empty their pistols once, 
throw them in the enemy’s faces and strike in with the 
sword, As to the artillery there is not much to be 
said. The rate of firing was slow, for the powder 
‘as already mentioned) was carried in barrels, and was 
introduced into the gun with an iron ladle; and if a 
gunner forgot the important duty of covering the open 
barrel with a sheepskin before each round was fired, there 
was the practical certainty of an explosion.” 

So much for weapons. Come to the men. Volunteers 
were more or less abundant at first, although often more 
eager in the offering than when in the field; then both 


Indies, and North Holland, he 
contrived to get out of them the 
work of soldiers.” Can there be 
wonder that he sailed for Egypt 
with a most human note to Dundas 
scarce dry: ‘‘ I never went on any 
service entertaining greater doubts 


IN THE 


of success, at the same time with 
greater determination to conquer 
difficulties.” Or at the heroic 


manner of his death? ‘ At last Menou, as a final effort, 
launched three regiments of cavalry against the British 
line, which broke through it and, galloping round its 
rear, actually took Abercromby prisoner for a moment 
He was almost immediately delivered, though not before 
he had received a slight though painful wound in the 
breast from a sabre.’? Then, Menou was compelled to 
retire. ‘‘Throughout this later phase in the action 
Abercromby had taken up his station in an earthwork 

He complained of the pain from the wound in 


his breast, but made no mention nor betrayed a sign 
of any further hurt until, just after the British guns 
re-opened fire, he sank fainting to the ground. It was 


then found that he had been struck in the thigh by a 

bullet, which had lodged in the thigh-bone ; this 

wound must certainly have been inflicted early in the 
(Continucd on page Sv, 
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THE WORLD'S SCRAP-BOOK: ITEMS OF PARTICULAR INTEREST. 






































THE TRADITIONAL PALIO HORSE-RACE RUN IN SIENA ON JULY 2: SOME OF THE REPLACING THE OLD CARROCIO, OR WAR-CHARIOT OF THE REPUBLIC: THE NEW CART 


HORSES OF THE TEN COMPETING STREETS AT THE START. DRAWN BY OXEN AND BEARING THE STANDARD OF THE COMMUNE. 
The horses of ten Streets took part in the Palio this year, competing for the Silver Plate and A novelty of this year’s Palio was the replacing of the o!¢d War-Chariot of the Republic by a new 
Silk Banner. The other seven Streets were represented only in the march of the representatives cart, adorned with banners having allegorical designs, and bearing the old Standard of the Commune, 
of the seventeen Streets through the Piazza del Campo. For this procession, new costumes had and four Professors of the Biccherina, the Magistracy which reigned over such public festivals for 


been designed by Sienese artists. centuries. 
























































THE GREAT STORMS IN GERMANY: AN AEROPLANE TURNED OVER AND WRECKED BY THE WIND ON THE A GUARD’S VAN IMPALED ON AN ENGINE'S SMOKE-STACK : 


TEMPELHOFER FIELD, BERLIN’S FAMOUS AIR-PORT. AN ACCIDENT ON AN ELECTRIC LINE AT DANDENONG. 
It was reported on July 4 that storms had done great damage in Germany. Berlin was amongst the places to suffer. Not only The Australian collision illustrated was between two goods - trains 
were trees uprooted by the wind, but a cab-driver was blown from his box, riders were swept off their cycles, and a large shed A guard’s van was impaled on the smoke-stack of an engine, and held 
on the Tempelhofer Field was partially wrecked and a number of aeroplanes were damaged or destroyed. At the same time, there by the overhead wires, as shown. The guard was got out of 
machines standing in the aerodrome were damaged. his compartment with the aid of ladders. 
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THE WRECK OF A CHILIAN TRANSPORT WITH A LOSS OF 289 AND ONLY SIX SUR- THE NEW LOUVAIN LIBRARY--WHOSE BALUSTRADES DO NOT BEAR THE MUCH- 
VIVORS: THE ‘ ANGAMOS,'’’ WHICH WENT ON THE ROCKS AT PUNTA MORGUILLAS. DISCUSSED INSCRIPTION: A GENERAL VIEW OF THE INAUGURATION CEREMONY. 
At midnight on July 6, when there was a tremendous storm and a dense fog, the Chilian transport The new Library of the University of Louvain, a building erected thanks to American generosity, 
Angamos"’ was driven on the rocks at Punta Morguillas, south of Lebu, and was lost. She had was dedicated on July the Fourth, American Independence Day. It will be recalled that objection 
215 officers and crew aboard, together with eighty Chilian civilians. Only six survived. A number had been raised to balustrades with the inscription ** Furore Teutonica deruta, Dona Americano 
of the passengers were women and children. Four of the saved were conscripts. The ‘ Angamos” had restituta.” This has been omitted. The Duke and Duchess of Brabant were present. The 
a displacement of 5975 tons, and ranked as a Fleet Collier. Archbishop of Malines blessed the building. 
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The World of the Theatre. < 


By J. T. GREIN. 
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“HE cry is—‘‘ Everyman Theatre in danger ! 
‘| And it is the heading of a circular sent out 
broadcast by those two valiant defenders of the 
dramatic faith, Milton Rosmer and Malcolm Morley, 
who, in the wake of their predecessors, have for a 
year kept the flag of ‘‘ Fine plays finely acted ”’ 
flying at the little theatre at Hampstead. Theirs 
is a frank avowal of high aspirations ; a proud record 
of artistic success, and— financial failure. Hamp- 
stead, once jealous of ‘its stronghold in its suburb, 
has left it sadly in the lurch. Despite a generally 
encouraging Press, and 
constant exhortations to 


EVERY MAN WANTED TO HELP EVERYMAN.—A PIONEER OF ANGLO-INDIAN DRAMA. 


theatres as the little Everyman are a buoy of hope 
in our present sea of bad plays and fear of the cinema, 
and to let them founder would not only be a thousand 
pities, but would paralyse the efforts of the few artistic 
managers who are out for the enlightenment of the 
World of the Theatre, rather than for money. 


There is now in London a very interesting member 
of our Indian Empire, Mr. Raghavachari. The son 
of a Sanskrit scholar of repute, a Bachelor of Arts 
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the most famous South Indian amateur stages for 
the last twenty years. I love Shakespeare and have 
tried to interpret his magnificent creations from an 
Indian point of view. According to history, from 
about the thirteenth century A.D., the Indian stage 
has achieved nothing great, and I can say, as far 
as the Madras Presidency goes, that it is only since 
the last two or three decades the stage is reckoned 
as a factor in the daily life of the enlightened and 
cultured intelligentsia. Till very recently the stage 
proper (?) was entirely in the hands of strolling players 
who went from village 
to village, erected tem- 





“Go and see the best 
plays in London,” the 
general public has denied 
support sufhcient to 
make meet the two ends 
of a weekly budget of 
£250—less than the cost 
of many a West End 
theatre for a day! It 
was here that “ The 
Vortex "’ saw the light, 
and ‘“ The Wild Duck,” 

The Father,” ‘At 
Mrs. Beam's,” ‘‘ The 
White Chateau ’’ — the 
very names which every 
man remembers as_ be- 
longing to the most 
interesting contributions 
to the artistic drama of 








porary platforms and 
represented dramatised 
incidents from the vari- 
ous mythological stories, 
inter-acted with buffoon- 
ery of a very coarse 
type. The idea of a 
permanent theatre in a 
place is of recent origin. 
All credit is due to the 
amateurs who are striv- 
ing hard to cleanse the 
stage of all the foul 
accretions, to clothe it 
in a becoming manner, 
and to find for it its 
proper pedestal in so- 
ciety. It is almost a 
work of new creation. 
The ancient ideals are 
being unearthed after 








the day. As for the 
actors who have ap- 
peared there and added 
to their laurels, they are 
a legion and among the 
most famous of our time. 
And yet—and yet, even 
the intelligentsia stand aloof, are not in sufficient 
numbers to cope with the chances of success or 
failure inevitable in the hazardous theatrical game. 
In spite of all, the directors are undaunted and 
ready to carry on, if only they can be assured of 
some pecuniary support to replenish the exchequer. 
They appeal, in their very explicit and candid cir- 
cular, for three forms of co-operation—by taking 
shares in the company which runs the theatre; by 
an annual donation to create a guaranty fund; by 
personal endeavours to increase the audience by, 
say, thirty-three and a third per cent. 

The two former methods have, I understand, already 
met with some success; the third, I fear, in the sug- 
gested manner, will be scarcely effective, because 
it demands too much personal effort and expenditure 
of time on the part of the friends of the theatre. 
But there is another way of which the directors 
may not have thought, and which, I submit, is very 
practicable. Why not issue two classes of season 
tickets, available for all the first nights, which take 
place nearly every fortnight or three weeks — a 
transferable season ticket, which can be lent to 
friends, at two guineas for the front part of the house, 
at a guinea for the rows in the back? This system, 
I learn, is in vogue in many of the smaller German 
cities whose little Art Theatres are the pride of the 
citizens, and the result is astonishingly gratifying. It 
seems a practical idea, since, in our busy life, not every 
man can be sure of attending all the premiéres; but 
everybody has friends, and would be happy to give 
pleasure to others. Indirectly, the very lending 
of the ticket would be a stimulation to induce the 
borrowers, impressed with the performances, to 
‘“‘ sport ’’—as the term goes—a ticket of their own ; 
and so gradually a clientéle may be built up: that 
would be as solid as a guarantee 

Meanwhile, as the circular is filtering through 
urbi et orbi—I found it this week in the house of a 
friend in Paris—the directors are actively preparing 
the autumn campaign. And here is a taste of the 
artistic ménu in preparation : ‘‘ The Master Builder ”’ ; 
Ibsen. ‘‘ There are Crimes and Crimes”; Strindberg. 
‘Ginevra degli Almieri,’’ a new Italian play; For- 
zano. ‘‘ The Cracked Vase,’ a new Japanese play. 
“ Genesius’’; Henri Gheon. ‘“‘ A Hundred Years Old,”’ 
anew Spanish play; Alvarez Quintero, “ Strife ”’ ; 
John Galsworthy. 

The names alone should urge the true lover of 
the theatre to answer ‘‘ Yes”’ to the S.O.S. of the 
directors—'* Will you help the Theatre?” Such 


MEXICAN VILLAINS IN “SPREAD EAGLE,” AT THE NEW THEATRE: ROSALIE (OLIVE BLAKENEY) GOING TO 


HER EXECUTION. 


General de Castro agrees to engineer a revolution and kill Charles Parkman, so that the United States may be drawn into war. Rosalie 
Kent, the book-keeper at the mine, and Father Estrella are victims of the callous plot. 


execution.-—{Photograph by Stage Photo, Co.) 


of Madras University, by profession a lawyer, and 
Public Prosecutor in Bellary, in the Madras Presi- 
dency, he is devoted to the development of the stage 
in India. ‘‘ It is my hobby,” he says, and, with the 
fervour of his race, he will ride it until he has brought 


























IN “SPREAD EAGLE,” THE DRAMA OF WAR _ EN- 


GINEERED BY FINANCIERS: ROSALIE (OLIVE BLAKE- 
NEY) REVEALS THE PLOT TO CHARLES PARKMAN 
(DENYS BLAKELOCK), 

“*Spread Eagle,” at the New Theatre, is a thrilling drama of high 
finance and war. The unscrupulous New Yorkers, Henderson and 
Cobb, engineer a war in Mexico in order to make money. Charles 
Parkman, son of the late President, is to be murdered in order 
to stir up feeling in the States. Rosalie, the bookkeeper at the 
mine, reveals the plot to him.— [Photograph by Stage Photo. Co.) 


the Indian Theatre up to European standards and 
realised his ideal—the establishment of an Academy 
of Dramatic Art in Madras. : 

I had a long chat with him, and he said (I quote 
him literally): ‘“‘I am intimately connected with 


Our photograph shows Rosalie going to her 


uplifting mountains of 
base sentiment, vulgar 
sensuality, tawdry fri- 
volity, slum - smelling 
buffoonery, and _ soul- 
killing superstitions. I 
have come here to study your stage and find out 
if there are any lessons which could be useful for us 
in our work of reconstruction or re-creation of the 
Indian stage.” 

He has found Open Sesame. He has met Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, Sir Arthur Pinero, Sir Nigel Playfair, 
Sir Israel Gollancz, Sir Johnston Forbes - Robertson, 
and Mr. Norman Forbes. He is enthusiastic over 
the reception accorded to him, and, guided by their 
counsels, he is studying the system of our dramatic 
tuition and the R.A.D.A. in particular. His _ in- 
tention is, on his return to India, to gather a native 
company to interpret our modern drama on entirely 
modern lines. At first he will have to rely mainly 
on his friends the amateurs, but he hopes to found 
the Madras Academy at once, and to give his young 
scholars a complete training in the principles of our 
Academy. To attain this—-and he is sanguine that 
the sinews of war will be easily forthcoming in India— 
he will engage some English actors and actresses 
who are past-masters of their art and willing to 
spend some time in India, to take the courses and 
to initiate the students into European methods of 
acting, elocution, and production. A small commit- 
tee in London will be his advisory board, so that his 
staff may be kept posted in the dramatic movement 
in the Metropolis. For, if India is terra incognita to 
most of us—if we know but little of its theatrical 
art—it can be said that, until Mr. Raghavachari 
decided to create the missing link, the Indians knew 
as little of our stage as we of theirs. 

Henceforth there will be active intercourse be- 
tween the two countries, and Mr. Raghavachari 
has approached Miss Kitty Willoughby, of the 
International Theatre Society, with a view to 
producing, in her coming season, Indian plays 
both modern and classic, so that we may learn 
more of the Indian drama beyond the few inci- 
dental performances given by the ‘Varsity students 
of Gower Street. Now, he is actively engaged in 
the preparation of a lecture in which he will 
embody the whole of his scheme for the develop- 
ment of the Anglo-Indian drama, and vice-versa. 
When—after careful study of our theatres both in 
London and the provinces—he has completed his 
plan of campaign, he will seek a platform to make 
a personal plea for his cause. A fascinating per- 
sonality, a fine speaker, he is sure to enlist interest 
for the new movement, which is one of far-reaching 
importance for the better understanding of the 
Motherland and its allied Empire beyond the seas, 
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NOW REVEALED TO THE PUBLIC: HISTORIC 
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By Courtesy or THE Lonpon MusEuM. 
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GARMENTS AT THE LONDON. 
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SAID TO HAVE 
BEEN WORN BY 
PRINCESS 
(AFTERWARDS 
QUEEN) 
ELIZABETH 
AT RYCOTE, 
OXFORDSHIRE : 
A NIGHT-GOWN 
OF LINEN, 
WITH 
NEEDLE-LACE 
AND. 
OPEN-WORK. 
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OF THE TIME OF KING CHARLES I.: A STATE NIGHT-cOwN JF 
OF LINEN WORKED IN GOLD AND SILVER THREAD; A RELIC 
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FROM THE BERTIE (ABINGDON) FAMILY. 
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WORN BY 
COLONEL 
HACKER, 
WHO WAS THE 
CAPTAIN 
OF THE GUARD 
AT THE 
EXECUTION 
OF 
KING CHARLES I. 
A 
LEATHER 
_BUFF COAT. 

















RRR ea ocrennoinsnenenceras: enn <<25¢ Site 
@ wORN BY DAVID GARRICK WHEN SITTING FOR HIS @ 
s PORTRAIT: A SUIT OF COAT, VEST, AND BREECHES; £ 
Zz IN CHESTNUT-COLOURED VELVET. 4 





That famous institution, the London Museum, can now boast four new attractions: 
the night-dresses, jacket, and suit illustrated on this page. The night-dresses 
were bought at the recent Abingdon sale, at Messrs. Sotheby's, and were presented 
by Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Makower. One of them, as is noted above, is said to have 
been worn by Princess Elizabeth at Rycote, then the residence of Lord William of 
Thame, when she rested there during her journey from the Tower to Woodstock, in 
May 1554; when journeying to Hampton Court later in the year; and on other 
occasions.—--——-The preservation of the State night-gown is remarkably good. These 
garments were in the Bertie family’s keeping from the sixteenth and seventeenth 
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Mr. W. H. Fenton. 


the execution.—- 





centuries respectively. The second Earl of Lindsey (a Bertie). was Lord High 
Chamberlain to King Charles 1.——The buff coat has been lent to the Museum by 
Colonel Francis Hacker was one of the officers charged with the 
custody of King Charles I. at the time of the trial, and he usually commanded 
the Guard of Halberdiers which escorted the King to and from Westminster Hall. 
He was one of the three officers who received the warrant for Charles's execution; 
signed the order to the executioner; and was present on the scaffold and supervised 
~The David Garrick suit figured in a recent sale at Messrs. 
Sotheby’s, and has also been presented to the Museum by Mr. and Mrs. Makower. 
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N the world of 

publishing and 
publicity our epoch might be called the Age of Illustration. 
Picture-books, like heaven, lie about us in our infancy, 
and in our maturer years they “ prevent” us in all our 
goings in the torm of posters, while almost in every 
book or periodical or catalogue we may happen to peruse 
they are ever present to instruct and to beguile. And yet 
how few of us know, or take the trouble to discover, the 
fascinating processes by which illustrations are produced ! 
We accept them, as we accept the sun and moon, as part 
of the nature of things. 


I am moved to these remarks by the appearance of a 
sumptuously illustrated tome recording a certain phase 
in the past history of the reproductive art—namely, ‘* THE 
StorY OF PicTURE PRINTING IN ENGLAND DURING THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY”; or, Forty Years of Wood and 
Stone. By C. T. Courtney Lewis, author of ‘‘ George 
Baxter, the Picture Printer.” With sixty-one Plates, 
including forty-one in colour (Sampson Low; £3 3s.). 
Having been associated for a round score of vears with 
England’s premier illustrated paper, I naturally take a strong 
personal interest in the subject, and the more so as the 
author, in settling his literary debts of gratitude for help 
received, writes: ** Mr. Frank H. Vizetellv, of New York, 
also perused (iny pages) so far as the interesting personalities 
of his father and Herbert Ingram are described, and I am 
under obligations to him 
for particulars never 
before published.” Mr. 


lithography arose in this country, and to trace their develop- 
ment and course through the forty years of wood and stone, 
giving instances of note”; also ‘‘ to give a full biography 
of Le Blond and Co. and Bradshaw and Blacklock, and a 
catalogue of the prints they produced.” With its wealth 
of facts and its abundance of illustrations, the book is one 
to be browsed over lovingly by all who are interested in 
the history of reproduction work, and they will be grateful 
to the author for his painstaking researches. It will also 
appeal strongly to collectors, for, as he points out, the 
present Victorian revival is extending to the prints and 
lithographs of that formerly despised period. 


One memorable series of colour-plates by a pioneer in 
chromolithography, on whose career Mr. Lewis dwells at 
some length, has just been reproduced in an exquisite 
volume entitled ‘‘ PrcrURESQUE ARCHITECTURE IN PARIS, 
GHENT, ANTWERP, ROUEN, ETC. DRAWN FROM NATURE 
ON STONE BY THOMAS SHOTTER Boys, 1839.’ A Re-issue 
of the complete set of these exceedingly scarce and Beautiful 
Delineations of Continental Cities, printed in Colours, with 
Descriptive Notes to each Plate, and an Introduction by 
E. Beresford Chancellor (The Architectural Press; £3). 
The original publisher described the work as ‘ unique of 
its kind, and the process by which it is produced entirely 
new to the public.””’ The present re-issue is offered as a 
companion volume to the same artist’s ‘‘ Original Views of 
London,” also edited by Mr. Beresford Chancellor. Besides 


His pur- 
pose in the 
new volume is to stimulate interest in ‘‘ minor topo- 
graphical features,’ and teach us to enjoy “what John 
Gay sought to inculcate by his mock-heroic poem, 
‘ Trivia: or, The Art of Walking the Streets of Lon- 
don.’”’ Following his own advice, Mr. Wagner saunters 
in London with an eye open for the curious and the 
picturesque in the teeming life of the present, as well 
as among the byways of the past. For pedestrians of 
the observant and retrospective type, he is a singularly 
agreeable cicerone. 


If London as a whole has inspired many books, the same 
can be said of its constituent boroughs. A _ particularly 
attractive example of suburban history is a book called 
* Rep AncHOoR Pieces.” By Reginald Blunt. With 
twenty-five Illustrations (Mills and Boon; 15s.). ** His- 
torv,” indeed, is too severe and formal a word for these 
delightful essays on various phases of bygone life in Chelsea, 
The name of the book is purely symbolical, and does not 
foreshadow a disquisition on Chelsea china, The only 
allusion thereto occurs in the preface, where the author 
savs: ‘‘ Connoisseurs of porcelain must not think that 
the title chosen implies any claim to precious rarity in 
the contents, but merely that their mark is Chelsea of 
an earlier date.” 

Mr. Blunt’s range of interest is wide—from biography 
to ballooning, from 
music to murder, and 
from fiction to the 





Herbert Ingram, of 
course, was the founder 
of this paper, which 
first appeared in 1842. 

A separate chapter is 
devoted to the story of 
its inception, and to Mr. 
Ingram’s dealings with 
Henrv Richard Vizetelly, 
who did some of the 
early wood-cuts and 
afterwards started rival 
papers — in 1843 and 
again in 1855. Both 
were bought up by Mr. 
Ingram, who eventually 
took Mr. Vizetelly into 
his own service. Later, 
Vizetelly represented 
The Illustrated London 
News in France; and 
mention of this fact 
leads to an interesting 
glimpse of literary con- 
ditions in Victorian 
times. ‘‘ Of Vizetelly’s 
experiences during the 
siege of Paris (we read), 
and of his two prosecu- 
tions and one imprison- 
ment in England for 








frivolities of Vauxhall 
and Cremorne. In the 
first category we have 
essays on Sir Theo- 
dore de Mayerne, “a 
doctor to four kings ”’ ; 
on Sir Thomas More’s 
household; and on 
four Chelsea ladies— 
Margaret Roper (More's 
daughter), Nell Gwyn, 
Fanny Burney, and 
Jane Welsh Carlyle. 
The section on Fanny 
Burney contains an 
amusing letter from her, 
dated July 13, 1789, 
from Weymouth, where 
she was then staying 
as a member of the 
Royal Household. Her 
description of the 
bathing costumes. of 
140 years ago is just 
now’ seasonable, but 
one incident could 
hardly be paralleled 
to-day. ‘Think but 
of the surprise of 
His Majesty when, 
the first time of his 








publishing translations 
of Zola’s, Flaubert’s, 
Daudet’s, and Gautier’s 
works in English, it is 


except to record what 
is not generally known, 
that the first to come 
and condole with the family after the tragedy of the bread- 
winner's incarceration was Edmund Yates, and then came 
Henry Irving and John Gilbert. Sir Henrv Irving, in his 
early days, was in the publishing trade.” 

Another noted pioneer of pictorial printing connected 
with this paper in its youth was George Cargill Leighton. 
In 1855 had appeared a competitor called The Coloured 
News, illustrated with hand-coloured woodcuts. ‘ Ingram 
(we read) saw Leighton on the matter, and suggested to 
him printed coloured illustrations for The Illustrated London 
News, and Leighton undertook to produce some. There 
had appeared from time to time in various journals 
some isolated mechanically produced coloured illustrations, 
but The Illustrated London News was to be the first journal 
whose pages contained a regular series of printed pictures 
in colours. . . . Their appearance forms a notable landmark 
in the history of Picture Printing.” 

It is evident from his first chapter, explaining the 
scope of his work, that the author has been somewhat 
overwhelmed by the mass of his materials, and has found 
it ditficult to weld them into a coherent narrative. It is 
apt to be a little disconnected, and parts of the same episode 
have sometimes to be traced by cross-references to other 
sections. A complete world-wide history of his subject, he 
points out, would require an immense volume, and he has 
restricted himself to a particular period in our own country. 
‘‘The predominant characteristics in colour of the early 
nineteenth century,” he writes, ‘‘ were aquatint and hand- 
colouring generally. Another epoch began in England 
about 1834. From then to about 1874 may be called the 
forty years of wood and stone, These were followed by 
‘ Process,’ which has continued to this day.” 

The general aim and object of the book is stated 
thus: “To describe how Picture Printing and Chromo- 


FOR COMPARISON WITH THE ENGRAVING OF A WHITE RHINOCEROS WITH TICK-BIRDS GIVEN AS A DOUBLE-PAGE 
IN THIS ISSUE: A BLACK RHINOCEROS WITH BIRDS UPON 


For purposes of comparison, we give this section of a photograph published in one of our 1920 issues. 
not necessary to dwell, has its attendant birds, just as has the White Rhinoceros depicted by a prehistoric man and 


Photograph by F. Russell Roberts. 


the Paris scenes, which form sixteen out of the twenty-six 
plates, and those of the other three cities mentioned in the 
title, there are views of Dieppe, Arras, Laon, Abbeville, and 
Chartres. 

In his Introduction, recounting the artist’s life on the 
Continent, and in the descriptive notes on the several 
pictures, Mr. Chancellor has supplied just the right kind of 
letterpress to enhance the allurement of the colour-plates. 
No one knows better than he how to render in words the 
charm of ancient stone and to evoke the romance of topo- 
graphy. Discussing the new book in conjunction with the 
London volume, he says: ‘‘ Here we get, through the 
medium of one of the greatest masters of artistic cum topo- 
graphical expression, a picture of what the two outstanding 
capitals of Europe looked like just upon a century ago... . 
These two volumes, the only ones which Boys issued, thus 
form commentaries on each other, and, taking Paris as the 
dominating feature of the present one, represent ‘ the tale 
of two cities’ as exemplified in their buildings and their 
streets, and to no little extent in the manners and customs 
of their inhabitants.” 


The tale of one city has been “ an oft-told tale ” in recent 
years, but the author of a new addition to its annals justifies 
himself by saying: ‘‘ Much as a man may know London, 
he can always find something fresh to learn.’ I cull this 
dictum from ‘‘SAUNTERINGS IN LoNDoN.” With a few 
Bars’ Rest. By Leopold Wagner. Illustrated (George 
Allen and Unwin; 12s. 6d.). Despite the musical con- 
notation of the author’s name, the *’ bars ’’ wherein he rests 
are not the kind of bars found in Wagnerian opera, as may 
be inferred from the name of his previous work, ‘* London 
Inns and Taverns.” 


IT, AT THE FOOT OF MOUNT KILIMANJARO. 

It will be seen that the Black Rhinoceros 
illustrated on a double-page in this issue. The 
photograph was taken at the foot of Mount Kilimanjaro, almost on the battlefield of Salaita. 


bathing, he had no 
sooner popped his royal 
head under water than 
a band of music, con- 
cealed in a neighbour- 
ing machine, struck up, 
‘ God save great George 
our King!’” 


From the Chelsea ‘‘ mark,’’ used as a literary symbol, 
I pass to an important work on another form of crafts- 
manship, wherein the word bears its literal meaning— 
namely, ‘‘ THE ‘New’ PEwrER MARKS AND OLD PEWTER 
Ware.” Domestic and Ecclesiastical, By Major C. A. 
Markham, F.S.A. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
With 118 Illustrated Examples of Pewter Ware and a 
compendious Index (Reeves and Turner; 35s.). The 
sub-title states further that the book includes * sections 
on the history of the pewterer’s craft; statutes and 
ordinances relating to pewterers from A.D. 1348; the 
manufacture and composition of pewter ware, as well as 
its cleaning and repairing; and a description of some 
1100 marks or ‘touches,’ and facsimiles of 200 from the 
original copper plates of the Pewterers’ Company.” 
There is also a complete transcript of the list of mem- 
bers of the Company since about 1450. 

Manifestly, here is a book absolutely indispensable 
to the collector or the connoisseur of pewter. Every- 
thing is here, except perhaps the derivation, for I 
cannot discover how pewter got its fascinating name. 
Shakespeare, says Major Markham, came near to 
extolling pewter when he made _ Bassanio choose the 
leaden casket; since lead is usually part of the alloy. 
The metal has closer poetic traditions to which he does 
not refer. Calverley, for instance, sang its uses at 
Cambridge in the petrifaction of one’s tutor; while 
Gilbert tells how one may tire of silver and of gold, and 
“long for simple pewter.’”’ For my part, I turn with 
renewed affection to the pewter tankard which, long 
years ago, rewarded a place in a college mile. Reviewing 
is thirsty work in July. Cc; £. 
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The 2000th Anniversary of Carcassonne: 


Beauties of “a Great Mediaeval Fortified City Exactly as It Was.” 








THE BASILICA OF SAINT-NAZAIRE: A GEM OF ARCHITECTURE, WITHIN f 
THE WALLS OF CARCASSONNE, WHICH HAS A ROMAN NAVE AND GOTHIC 
TRANSEPTS AND CHOIR. 
ten 


een 


THE PORTE NARBONNAISE: THE MAIN GATE INTO THE WALLED CITY 4 


ON THE EASTERN SIDE; AND THE DRAWBRIDGE. 





The bimillenary of the City of Carcassonne is being celebrated this year, and, in 
view of this official recognition of ‘‘a great medieval fortified city exactly as it 
was,’’ it is of unusual interest to recall that in 1835 the City, which is not merely 
a fortress, but a small town complete in itself, was doomed to fall under the picks 
of house-breakers and that it was only saved by the vigorous protests of Merimée 
and others, Indeed, it was only in 1850 that the archeologist Cros - Mayrevieille 
engineered the withdrawal of the order for demolition. Later Viollet-le-Duc was 
placed in charge of the restoration of the Citadel, a labour continued, after 1879, 
by Boeswillwald. That Viollet-le-Duc and his successor restored admirably is evident, 
and, of course, Viollet-le-Duc, in particular, took extreme pains and called up all 
his knowledge : was it not he who wrote of the Cité: ‘I do not think there 
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THE MAIN GATE AND DRAWBRIDGE: A FEATURE OF CARCASSONNE, 
“A GREAT MEDIA:VAL FORTIFIED CITY EXACTLY AS IT WAS.”’ 
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HN 
} THE MOAT OF CARCASSONNE, THE RAMPARTS OF WHOSE CITADEL 


ARE AN ALMOST COMPLETE RECORD OF THE ART OF FORTIFICATION y 
OF THE MIDDLE AGES: A VIEW FROM THE MAIN DRAWBRIDGE. ~% 
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exists in any other part of Europe such a complete and formidable pile of sixth, 
twelfth, and thirteenth-century defence-works, so picturesquely situated and affording 
so much material for an interesting study. It is a unique example of the military 
and ecclesiastical architecture of the Middle Ages, from the Roman period down 
to the fourteenth century. Incontestable traces remain of the methods of con- 
struction employed by the different people who occupied it: Gallo-Romans, 
Visigoths, Saracens, Franks, feudal Counts, etc.’’ The outer of the two encircling 
walls is about a mile round; the inner about three-quarters of a mile. The 
Basilica of Saint-Nazaire has two distinct parts—-a Roman nave and Gothic transepts 
and choir, the latter remarkable for its beauty and the purity of its style. At the 
end facing the ramparts rises a Roman steeple 
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THE WATCH-TOWER: A DETAIL OF THE DEFENCES OF THE CASTLE 
OF CARCASSONNE, WHICH FRANCE PRESERVES AS A STATE MONUMENT. 


\ 
“(ARCASSONNE . . . as restored by Viollet-le-Duc . .. gives us a i 

great medieval fortified city exactly as it was. . . . It is so ; 
complete that it almost suggests a stage or cinema setting . .. every : 


bastion, every tower, fills its place and the angle of the wall, back a little 

here, forward a little there, is not only caused by the lie of the land, but 

calculated so that the maximum of defensive power should be given to 
each portion.’’ Thus: ‘‘A Wayfarer in Provence.’’ 





HIGH ABOVE THE LOWER TOWN: THE MAIN GATE OF THE CITY ; f 
AND THE FRONT OF THE CASTLE. 


The City of Carcassonne, whose two-thousandth anniversary is being celebrated this 
year, is not merely a fortress, but is a small town complete in itself, tortified and 
inhabited It presents one of the finest sights in France, a unique example of a 
medieval fortress. The Castle, which is now preserved as a State Monument, is 
on the heights above the River Aude. The ramparts were built by the Romans, 
reconstructed by the Visigoths, and added to and altered at various times between 
the eleventh century and the middle of the seven‘eenth. They comprise an 
outer and an inner wall. As we have noted on the preceding page, the Citadel 
was restored by Viollet-le-Duc. As to its general story, we may quote an article 
published in the “ Times’’ a month or two ago: ‘The ancient city of Carcaso, 
which stood on the site of the present citadel, was a stronghold of the Volcae 
Tectosages, and, though barely mentioned in Roman history, was of some im- 
portance at the time of Czsar’s invasion, after which it was fortified by the Romans. 
It was captured by the Visigoths on the fall of the Roman Empire of the West, 
and held by them against various enemies, but especially against the Franks, until 
the year 702, when it fell into the hands of the Saracens, It was subsequently 
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Perfect Defensive Works of the 


1ith 213th Centuries: Carcassonne. 








A UNIQUE EXAMPLE OF A MEDI4ZVAL FORTIFIED CITY: CARCASSONNE 
AS SEEN FROM THE RIVER SHOWING THE WHOLE OF THE CITY, WITH 
THE CASTLE IN THE CENTRE. 





THE CITY OF CARCASSONNE IN ALL ITS FORMIDABLE GLORY : 
RAMPARTS BY THE PORTE D’AUDE. 


taken from ethem by Charles Martel. From the end ot the eighth century Car- 
cassonne had its own Counts. The autonomy of the city was Jost through the 
attachment of Count Raymond Roger to the cause of Albigensian heretics at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, and was taken by the Crusaders under Simon 
de Montfort, who put to death many ot the inhabitants in 1209. In 1224, 
Raymond II., Trenceval, the son of Raymond Roger, recovered his estates, but 
had to yield all his rights to the King of France in 1247. The city revolted 
against the royal authority in 1262. In consequence, the principal inhabitants 
were expelled from it, but were permitted to found a new colony on the far side 
of the river. This was the origin of the new town, which obtained permission to 
fortify itself in 1356 against the Black Prince. Carcassonne changed hands several 
times during the Wars of Religion, and did not recognise King Henry IV. until 
1406,"* 
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GUARDING THE 
CROWN IN 
“A MONARCHY WITH 
A VACANT 


THRONE” : 
A NEW “ KEEPER” IN 


jury 14, 


The Hungarian Parliament elected 
in 1920 resolved that the old 
monarchical constitution should be 
continued; and thus Hungary 
was deemed to be ‘a monarchy 
with a vacant throne,”’ the functions 
of the monarch being exercised by 
a Regent. In the circumstances, 
it is natural that ancient custom 
should survive. We illustrate a 
case of this. Describing the cere- 
mony, a correspondent writes: 
‘““Owing to the death of Count 
Béla Széchenyi, one of the two 
Guardians of the Crown of Hun- 
gary, a new Guardian had to be 
elected by the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment. Following precedent, the 
two Houses of Parliament met in 
a joint sitting in the great Central 
Hall of the House of Parliament. 
Then a message was read from 
Regent Horthy, the present head 
of the State, naming four candi- 

(Continued below. 
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THE APPOINTMENT OF COUNT JULIUS KAROLYI AS A GUARDIAN OF THE CROWN OF HUNGARY, “A MONARCHY WITH A VACANT 


THRONE "’: 


ADMIRAL HORTHY, THE , REGENT, PRESIDING AT THE INVESTITURE IN THE MARBLE 


HALL OF THE ROYAL PALACE 





























WITH 


OF COUNT JULIUS 


THE IRON CHEST CONTAINING 


THE HUNGARIAN CROWN AND REGALIA IN A PLACE 
OF HONOUR IN THE CENTRE: THE SCENE IN THE MARBLE HALL DURING THE INVESTITURE 


KAROLYI. 
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THE IRON CHEST HOLDING THE CROWN AND REGALIA: ITS REMOVAL UNDER’ GUARD FROM 


THE SAFE TO THE MARBLE 


THE 


HALL 
INVESTITURE OF 


OF 


THE ROYAL PALACE, FOR 
THE NEW GUARDIAN. 


THE CEREMONY OF 


MONARCHICAL CEREMONIAL IN A KINGDOM THAT IS WITHOUT A _ KING: 
GUARDS ON THEIR WAY TO THE ROYAL PALACE FOR THE INVESTITURE 
OF THE NEW “ KEEPER’ OF THE CROWN AND REGALIA. 


Continued.) 

dates. Of these, the first candidate, Count Julius Kédrolyi was elected. 
The deliberations being suspended, the Regent entered the Hall, and, 
in his presence, an oath was taken by the newly chosen Guardian, who 
accepted the solemn obligation to guard the sacred Crown and Regalia, 
prevent them from being taken out of the country, and forbid their 
unlawful use. The meeting next adjourned to the Royal Palace, where 
the Members of both Houses attended for the solemn investiture of the 
new Guardian. The iron chest containing Crown and Regalia was brought 
from the safe in which it is kept into the Marble Hall, where the Regent, 
addressing Count Julius, reminded him of his duties. After that, the 
Senior Guardian of the Crown, Count Julius Ambrézy, examined the seals 
on the chest, and declared them to be intact; whereupon Count Stephen 
Bethlen, the Prime Minister, delivered the keys of the chest and the safe 
to the new Guardian, announcing that thus he had been duly installed 
in office. The picturesque ceremony ended amidst general applause, 
after Count Kérolyi had repeated his solemn promise concerning the 

custody of the keys." 
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AT HOME AND OVERSEAS 
TOPICALITIES BY PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Jury 14, 1928 
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THE ROYAL VISIT TO NEWARK AND ITS HISTORIC RUIN: THE KING AND QUEEN 
LEAVING THE CASTLE AFTER THEIR INSPECTION. 
The King and Queen visited Newark- on- -Trent on July 9, and drove by motor-car to Newark Castle, 


where various presentations were made, and their Majesties inspected the ruins. It will be remem- 
bered that King John died at Mca in 1216, and that the place was besieged thrice in the Civil 
War. t was finally. surrendered to the Scots in 1646, 
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ON THEIR WAY TO WELBECK ABBEY: THEIR MAJESTIES AT THE NEW MEMORIAL 
AVENUE, WORKSOP, WHICH THE KING INAUGURATED. 
The King inaugurated the new road by driving along it, and it may be noted that the 
Avenue completes Worksop’s public memorial to those of its inhabitants who fell in the 
Great War. Their Majesties then proceeded to Welbeck Abbey, the seat of the Duke of 
Portland, whom they were honouring with a joint visit. 























THE GREAT TRANS-PACIFIC FLIGHT OF CAPTAIN KINGSFORD-SMITH IN 
THE ‘SOUTHERN CROSS’’: THE AIRMEN CONGRATULATED BY THE 
GOVERNOR OF FIJI ON THEIR LANDING AT SUVA, ON JUNE 5. 























THE ‘*SOUTHERN CROSS,’”’ WHICH MADE THE TRANS-PACIFIC FLIGHT, 
ABOUT TO TAKE OFF FROM NASELAIA BEACH, SUVA, ON JUNE 8, FOR 
THE LAST ‘“LAP’’ TO BRISBANE, WHICH WAS REACHED ON JUNE 9. 
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istralian airman, Captain Charles Kingsford-Smith, with three companions, 
n Cross’’ from California to Australia, reached Brisbane 
fic Ocean from San Francisco in 89 hours 29 minutes 

1e. It was announced later that the King had awarded the Air Force Cross 
to > Captain. Kingsford-Smith and to Mr. Ulm: the Australian relief pilot. The others 
taking part in the enterprise were Americans, Messrs. Warner and Lyons. The 
airmen were given a great reception on their arrival at Suva, Fiji Islands. They 
left Suva for Brisbane on June 8 
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THE ELECTRIC-TRAIN ACCIDENT OUTSIDE LONDON BRIDGE STATION, ON THE EVENING OF 


JULY 9: THE WRECKAGE. 


The 7.22 p.m. electric train from London Bridge to Epsom Downs was in collision with a light engine 

shunting out of the Low Level Station just outside London Bridge Station on July 9. The leading motor- 

coach and the leading bogey of the second coach of the train and the shunting engine were derailed. A 
passenger was killed; six passengers were seriously injured; and four were slightly injured. 
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“ QODE,’’ M. DIAGHILEFF’'S LATEST PRODUCTION AT HIS MAJESTY’S THEATRE : 
A SCENE FROM THE NEW “ SPECTACLE.”’ 
“Ode” had its first presentation in England at His Majesty’s, on July 9. It is described as a 
“ spectacle” and is in two acts; with music by Nicolas Nabokoff, choreography by L. Massine, 
text by Lomonossoff, and scenic-book by Boris Kochno. The chief characters in the action are 
Nature and her Pupil. 


THE UNIVERSITY CRICKET MATCH AT LORD’S: THE GROUND DURING A LUNCHEON 
INTERVAL, 
As usual, the University. Cricket Match at Lord’s proved both a fashionable and a popular feature 
of the Season: it was well attended not only by those personally interested in the players—and 
they were many—but by those who may be called the general pe. Our photograph is of a 
very typical scene on the groun 
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NOTTINGHAM HONOURED: THE KING AT THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 
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t. “I NOW HAVE MUCH PLEASURE IN DECLARING OPEN THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NOTTINGHAM, AND I WISH GOD-SPEED TO THIS GREAT EDUCATIONAL ENTERPRISE "’ : 
THE KING AND QUEEN IN THE GREAT HALL AT THE OPENING OF THE NEW BUILDINGS OF THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, IN HIGHFIELDS PARK, ON JULY 10. 


2. PRESENTATIONS TO THEIR MAJESTIES: THE KING AND QUEEN AT THE MAIN DOORWAY OF THE NEW BUILDINGS, WHERE LADY BOOT AND OTHERS 
WERE INTRODUCED TO THEM BY THE PRESIDENT. 


The King and Queen visited the City of Nottingham on July 10, that his Majesty 
might open, at Highfields, the new buildings of the University College, which 
have been provided by the munificence of Sir Jesse Boot. In the course of his 
speech, his Majesty said: “It is a matter for general congratulation when those 
who possess the means to do so come forward to assist universities and colleges 
in the provision of that higher education which is the surest road of progress 
in the arts and sciences underlying and sustaining our civilisation. . . . The 


small seed here sown by the Cambridge University Extension Movement in 1873 
is now a tree of stately growth.” ’ Sir Jesse Boot, being an invalid, was nat 
able to be present at the opening; but their Majesties took tea with him and 
Lady Boot. Earlier, while replying to the City address, his Majesty said: “In 
consideration of the antiquity and importance of your City, I have great pleasure 
in declaring that from this time forward the Chief Magistrate of the City shall 
bear the style and title of Lord Mayor of Nottingham.” 
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REPUTED TO BE FROM 25,000 TO 50,000 YEARS OLD; AND. 

















A WHITE RHINOCEROS PICTURED BY A MAN ‘OF THE. STONE AGE; WITH TICK - BIR 
; 
WHICH IS ATTRIBUTED TO THE AURIG 


Sending us the photograph here reproduced, Mr. Herbert Lang, of the Transvaal Museum, Pretoria, writes: ‘‘ This shows an engraving of a White Rhinoceros 
upon basaltic rock. It bids fair to become famous as the finest art-work of primitive man in the universe. Being from 25,000 to 50,000 years old, it is to | 
be attributed co the beginning of the Later Pal@olithic or Aurignacian Period (Cro-Magnon, or South African ‘ Boskop ’). 
You can hardly imagine a better representation of an irritated rhinoceros, trotting along, annoyed 
Such an unusual circumstance may have fired the remarkable talent of this artist. He had 
More surprising still, he had conquered the 


Its discovery was made in the 


south-western Transvaal, and it has never been published. 
by an enormous number of tick-birds (Buphagus africanus). 
completely mastered the presentation of well-balanced proportions, arrangement of details, and realistic motion. 
difficulties of composition to a degree that anticipated modern art. The effective manner of interpreting form and action by lines, simplified to the last degree, 
is generally considered a high attribute in which, especially, the Greco-Egyptian and Japanese art excels. In any case, this ‘Man of the Stone Age’ furnished 
proof of extraordinary skill, great patience, and true genius. In the same locality, three other petroglyphs—-a Black Rhinoceros and two Eland—were found. 
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AND. PROBABLY THE FINEST ARTsWORK OF PRIMITIVE MAN. 

















ICK-BIRDS IN ATTENDANCE, EVEN AS NOW: A WORK OF ART, UPON BASALTIC ROCK, 


AURIGNACIAN PERIOD IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
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Their antiquity is vouched for by the heavy 


When comparison is made with others, their superiority of technique leaves little doubt as to their authorship. 
The reddish-brown oxidation is only reached 


‘desert-varnish.’ This particular stone, crystalline diabase, is greenish blue wherever freshly chipped. 
after exposure of many thousands of years. This, at least, may be surmised, since, in Egypt, certain petroglyphs known to be about five thousand years old 
still look fresh. These carefully engraved and chipped South African petroglyphs offer an additional point of vantage to those who claim Africa as the 
evolutionary centre of the human race. It seems well established that primitive man attained a higher artistic stage in South Africa during an era closely 
corresponding to the Aurignacian Periéd in Europe.'"’ It may be added that the White Rhinoceros is nearly extinct, and its ultimate fate has been the subject 
of Parliamentary discussions at Cape Town on a number of occasions. Of the former thousands only about twenty-five are left in the tsetse-fly-infected portion 
of Zululand. The tick-bird is the usual attendant upon the rhinoceros. On another page of this issue we give, for comparative purposes, a photograph of 


a Black Rhinoceros with the birds upon its back. 
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THE LOEWENSTEIN AFFAIR: 


.THE MYSTERIOUS DEATH OF THE FAMOUS BELGIAN FINANCIER. 


LONDON NEWS 


Juty 14, 1928 
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CAPTAIN ALFRED LOEWENSTEIN AND HIS WIFE. 























THE ENGLISH COUNTRY SEAT OF CAPTAIN ALFRED LOEWENSTEIN: THE MILLIONAIRE’S 
HOUSE, THE PINFOLD, THORPE SATCHVILLE, NEAR MELTON MOWBRAY—SHOWING A PART 


OF THE GROUNDS. 






































AT THORPE SATCHVILLE, THE HOUSE CAPTAIN LOEWENSTEIN USED WHEN HUNTING: THE HARD TENNIS 
COURT, ONE OF THE MEANS ADOPTED BY THE MILLIONAIRE TO SATISFY HIS DESIRE FOR PHYSICAL 


FITNESS. 











































MR. DONALD DREW, WHO WAS PILOTING THE AEROPLANE FROM WHICH CAPTAIN LOEWENSTEIN 


DISAPPEARED MYSTERIOUSLY ON JULY 4. 


It was reported on July 5 that Captain Alfred Loewenstein, the Belgian financier, 
had disappeared from his private aeroplane, which left Croydon shortly after 
6 p.m. on Wednesday, July 4, for a flight to Haren Aerodrome, Brussels, with the 
pilot, a mechanic, Captain Loewenstein, his private secretary, two typists, and a 
valet aboard. This flight, owing to the mysterious disappearance of Captain 
Loewenstein, was not completed, the pilot deciding to land near Dunkirk. Captain 
Loewenstein, who gained his rank while serving with the Belgian Forces during 


CAPTAIN ALFRED LOEWENSTEIN. 


the war, later assisted the Allied cause here, and was made a C.B. He was born 
in 1879, of Belgian parentage. On the paternal side, the family was of German 
origin. His father was a small banker in Brussels, and lost his capital before he 
died. Captain Loewenstein began, therefore, in modest circumstances, and his 
meteoric rise to rank among millionaire financiers was all the more remarkable. 
At the age of nineteen he was a broker on the Brussels Stock Exchange. His 
son, Robert, is eighteen. 


oh 
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THE MYSTERIOUS DEATH OF CAPTAIN LOEWENSTEIN: 
HIS MUCH-DISCUSSED PRIVATE AEROPLANE. 
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AFTER IT HAD BEEN REPORTED THAT CAPTAIN ALFRED LOEWENSTEIN HAD FALLEN FROM HIS PRIVATE AEROPLANE WHILE THE OUTER DOOR OF CAPTAIN 
IT WAS CROSSING THE CHANNEL ON JULY 4: THE MACHINE ON ITS ARRIVAL AT ST. INGLEVERT AERODROME, BETWEEN LOEWENSTEIN’S AEROPLANE— 
BOULOGNE AND CALAIS. SHOWING THE HANDLE, 
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CAPTAIN LOEWENSTEIN’S PRIVATE AEROPLANE, FROM WHICH HE WAS REPORTED TO HAVE FALLEN ON JULY 4: A DIAGRAMMATIC VIEW SHOWING THE OUTER DOOR, 
THE LAVATORY DOOR, THE SEAT OCCUPIED BY CAPTAIN LOEWENSTEIN, AND THE POSITIONS OF PILOT, MECHANIC, SECRETARY, TYPISTS, AND VALET. 






































































was reported on July 5 ; 

that Captain Alfred [_ Wing. \ 

Loewenstein, the Belgian " s 

financier, had fallen out Starboard > aw 

of his private aeroplane Engine.” Wea \ 

from a height of 4000 feet he 

while it was crossing the Partition. 

Channel on the night of whe eee Lavatory. 

July 4, and it was presumed rake r\/ v7) V4 

that the millionaire had Baggage 

opened the outer door in- , yay? — j— 

stead of the lavatory door, Bouw r} . 

by mistake, and had slipped Eng: = | t Mored in this direction to 

into space. Mr. Donald err door of lava ory. Shur 

Drew, the pilot, said to a i 

‘“Times’’ representative : : ; ; 

“... Five or six miles Entrance Door: ‘ ha | 
before reaching the French \ a 

coast, one of Captain Loew- Port —> ‘~--&% ; E : - 
enstein’s secretaries came Enocine Direction of 

into my cabin and handed J . opening entrarace door> 

me a piece of paper, on 

which I read: ‘ Mr. Loew- — 

enstein has fallen out of 

pe nape roma CAPTAIN LOEWENSTEIN’S PRIVATE AEROPLANE: A DIAGRAM SHOWING DOORS AND OTHER DETAILS. 

searched for a time the 

spot where Captain Loewenstein might have fallen. The machine was four thousand presume the death of Captain Loewenstein; and M. de la Ruwiére, Magistrate of the 
feet high when I heard of the accident. Nothing could be seen, so I made for First Canton, began his examination of the case. This application, according to 
Dunkirk, where we landed at 7.20, and reported the accident... .'’ The machine Reuter, will be supported with the results of the inquiries being conducted in France 
is a three-engined Fokker monoplane, of the Transatlantic type, recently purchased and Great Britain, when they become known, and all the evidence will then be 
by Captain Loewenstein. Its speed is about 95 miles an hour. It was reported on submitted to the Civil Court, which will be asked to recognise the report of the 
July 9 that the First Civil Court at Brussels had, at the instance of Mme. Loewen- magisterial inquiry of M. de la Ruwiére as equivalent to a death certificate. It 
stein, appointed Count Roger van der Straeten Pouthoz administrator of her was arranged that Captain Loewenstein’s aeroplane should be inspected at Brussels 


husband's estate. At the same time Mme. Loewenstein applied for leave to by M. Allard, who decided to make trials in regard to the door, at 1300 feet. 
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Z@ SIR JOHN RL YZ MGR.COUNT.F. “2 Z COMMANDER A. R.~ZZ REAR-ADMIRAL @ 
A CHANCELLOR. “ff  BICKERSTAFFE- 1 i . . HE a =. eet, A 
i mis- i ew M.P. for Epsom #::; (Born, March 3, mig 
nad _ Pantin. ‘ —- * Tah i (Con.). Polled 13,364 23: died, July 5.) Did fine 
and High Commis- Setter Sere oe votes, and secured a #3]: war service at Jutland. 
li Snape Transiondans Ayscough.”' Was born} majority of 8269. Fol- #:: in Heligoland Bight 
tin " Lo oe Ei Sees Clee. i d Ebbisham £1: action, and in the 
% in place of Lord July 3. Well known as Z z lows Lor! isham gy Be in th 
Z Plumer (retiring). 3 seoablat sand | eacayis 7 a (Sir Rowland Blades). 2 A. uxhaven raid., 
= Z 
RRL SCROLL Ae DA! Z 
4 THE KING OF SPAIN AND THE FINAL OF THE INTER-REGIMENTAL 
i POLO CUP: HIS MAJESTY PRESENTING THE TROPHY TO THE WIN- 
i NING TEAM, THE 17/2lst LANCERS, AT HURLINGHAM. 
? The 17/2ist Lancers beat the Queen’s Bays by seven goals to six. The 
2 Cup is here seen being handed to Major D. C. Boles, the captain of the team. 
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SIGNOR CECCIONI. 


Engineer of the Polar airship “ Italia.’ In- 
jured in the crash on the ice on May 25, and 
now reported to have died. At the momen 
writing, two other survivors in the encamp- 
ment off North East Land are seriously ill, 
owing to the rigours of the climate. 


COUNT JULIUS KAROLYI. 


Elected and invested as a guardian of the 
Crown of Hungary, on the recommendation 
of Admiral Horthy, the Hungarian Regent. 
Hungary, it will be recalled, is for the 
time a Kingdom without a King. (See ii 

page 69.) Z 


. ANN, 








MAJOR DEL PRETE (SECOND FROM LEFT) AND CAPTAIN FERRARIN (NEXT), 
THE ITALIAN AIRMEN WHO HAVE MADE THE LONGEST NON-STOP FLIGHT. 
Major del Prete and Captain Ferrarin, the Italian airmen, arrived in Brazil from Rome, 
on July 5, thus completing the-longest non-stop flight on record. Sir Samuel Hoare, 
Secretary of State for Air, telegraphed to Signor Balbo, the Italian Under-Secretary 
for Air, offering the Air Council’s hearty congratulations. 
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3 of ROYAL INTEREST IN HENLEY ROYAL REGATTA: H.R.H. PRINCE GEORGE 

H t PRESENTING THE PRIZES TO THE SUCCESSFUL ROWING-MEN ON JULY 7. 

In the photograph, Prince George is presenting a trophy to the Thames Rowing Club, 

which won the Grand Challenge Cup, and also the Thames Challenge Cup, the Stewards’ 

Challenge Cup, and the Silver Goblets and Nickalls Challenge Cup. The presence of Prince 

George gave rise to the hope that his visit to Henley Royal Regatta means that the 
King and Queen may find it possible to attend the event next year. 
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MR. E. H. TEMME’S SWIM ACROSS THE BRISTOL CHANNEL : 
ASHORE BETWEEN WESTON-SUPER-MARE AND CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. 
Mr. Temme, who swam the Channel last August, swam from Penarth, Glamorgan, to a 
point between Weston-super-Mare and Clevedon, Somerset, on July 8, in six hours, thirty- 
five minutes. He is the second person to have swum the Bristol Channel. Miss Kathleen 
Thomas, of Penarth, performed the same feat last year—in seven hours, fourteen minutes. 
The distance across is about twelve miles, but Mr. Temme had to swim nearly twenty. 
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FROM NEAR AND FAR: PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE MOMENT. 
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THE FIRE IN DAMASCUS ON JUNE 21: A SCENE DURING THE DISASTER, WHICH 

THE MEDITERRANEAN AND NORTHERN FORCES OF THE FRENCH NAVY REVIEWED a 
BY M. DOUMERGUE: THE PRESIDENT’S DESTROYER PASSING ALONG THE LINES. ENTAILED A — 4 FIFTY ae yg. See ak 7 whet pote cage 
h luded nty-six ships of all Sending us this photograph, a correspondent in Damascus writes photograph illustrates the 

ha ce” — Pg of the modern units, completed A, “rhe Ria yiccng pina My In fire of Wednesday afternoon, June 21, and shows Sanjakdar Street. The blaze began in the Royal 

the wae bees "as fast cruiser ‘* Tourville’’ is seen beyond the Presidential destroyer Cinema at 2.30 p.m., and spread rapidly through the hotel district. The houses, being of wood 
i. jaguar oe with the ex-German cruiser “‘ Mulhouse” (with four funnels) next to her. covered with conte offered little resistance to the flames. Damascus was full of pilgrims from Mecca. 






































AT THE FRENCH NAVAL REVIEW: THE 21,800-TON AIRCRAFT-CARRIER ‘‘BEARN’’; WITH AFTER THE CUNARDER HAD MADE A NEW WORLD’S RECORD FOR THE 


FUNNEL AND BRIDGE-WORK ON A PLATFORM PROJECTING FROM HER STARBOARD SIDE. ATLANTIC ROUND TRIP: A TENDER LEAVING THE ‘‘ MAURETANIA."” 
The ** Béarn”’ is on the lines of the Royal Navy’s “ Eagle’’ and “ Hermes,” in that she has a bare flight- The ‘ Mauretania,” that very famous Cunard liner, arrived at Plymouth on July 6, on 
deck and the superstructure on the extreme starboard beam. In the ‘ Béarn,’’ indeed, the funnel and her return journey from New York, having completed the double voyage to and from 
bridgework are on a platform which projects from the starboard side of the hull and takes no deck space. New York in 123 days. Such a voyage for fast ships usually averages 17 or 18 days. 

The flight-deck is 600 feet long. Thus a new world’s record for the Atlantic Round Trip was set up. 
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THE EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF MARSHAL FOCH UNVEILED AT CASSEL, IN THE THE UNIVERSAL HOUSING PROBLEM: AN ARCHITECTURALLY CURIOUS CORNER OF ONE 


PRESENCE OF MARSHAL FOCH: M. POINCARE PAYING HIS TRIBUTE. OF THE MUNICIPAL ESTATES RECENTLY COMPLETED IN AMSTERDAM. ; 
The statue is on the terrace of the chateau which was for a long while the Headquarters The housing problem, it need hardly be said, is not confined to this country. Here we have a solution 
of the Second Army. It was the Town Hall of Cassel which Foch made the headquarters in Holland, and incidentally, an addition to the numerous pictures we have given of curious modern 
of the Northern Group of Armies in 1914, and, as M. Poincaré: put it to the people of Cassel, architecture. Certainly, in this instance, the Municipal Authorities have contrived to give one of their 


“it was from the summit of their hill that saving orders had more than once gone forth. " estates an appearance far more interesting than that common where barrack-like dwellings are set up 
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HE models of great ships are somewhat esoteric. 
They are mainly in accordance with dockyard 
plans: the exact dimensions of vessels built at 
Chatham and at Portsmouth are to be found in official 
records. It has been left to the antiquarian to piece 
together fragments of such records and to offer as 
complete a presentation as may be of craft with 


glorious histories. And in refitting old models the 
finest expert knowledge has been exercised in order that 
contemporary examples may be accurately re-rigged 
according to proved documentary evidence. Accord- 
ingly, both at the Science Museum, South Kensington, 
and the Royal United Service Museum, Whitehall, 
there are models which in all probability offer all 
that there is to be known. 

Of ship models extending over a long period, 
from the Viking age to the Genoese galleys, from the 
carracks of Spain to the fiower-boats of China, these 
museums offer delectable examples. With a wishful- 
ness to conquer new worlds, the collector has found 
ship models a suitable field, and discovers great 
delight, particularly, in the magnificent gilding and 

















A FINE SHIP MODEL MADE BY FRENCH PRISONERS- 
OF - WAR AT PORCHESTER CASTLE, IN ABOUT 1810: 
THE 74-GUNNER “ HEROS.” 

This model, which figured in a sale at Messrs. Sotheby’s on July 5, 
and fetched £85, was made by French prisoners-of-war at Porchester 
Castle, in about 1810, for Sir John Theophilus Lee, R.N., I[t is in 
wood, and 24 inches long. The original vessel was launched at 
Rochefort in 1802. In 1805, she sailed with Villeneuve’s fieet as 
the flag-ship of Admiral Rosily, and she fought at Trafalgar. 
Reproduced by Courtesy of Messrs. Sotheby. 


superb pictorial effect of swinging ships’ lanterns and 
glorious figure-heads of the seventeenth century. 

When studying models, there are several principles 
which cannot be neglected. There is the model made 
by the designer before the ship was launched. That 
is the truest type. There are models found on board 
ships seized in war. Further, there are models recon- 
structed from known designs, and often made after 
the ship had foundered. If models are missing, it 
has been possible for expert designers to build speci- 
mens in conformity with the plans of similar contem- 
porary ships and with the aid of paintings of the 
vessel herself. But the collector desires to acquire 
something authentic and properly “ hall-marked.”’ 
In a measure, old ship models complete with con- 
temporary rigging are exceedingly rare: many of the 
most familiar examples have been re-rigged quite 
recently. As to men-of-war of various periods, the 
official archives giving plans and measurements afford 
evidence which is beyond question. 

There are models of vessels of very early days— 
such as the model, at the Science Museum, of the 
Santa Maria, presented by the Spanish Government. 
This is a copy of a model in the Naval Museum, Madrid, 
and was constructed in 1892 in celebration of the 
voyage cf Christopher Columbus (in 1492) which led 
to the discovery of America. The Santa Maria was his 





THE FINE ART OF. COLLECTING. 


XX.—SHIP MODELS: AN AWAKENED INTEREST IN MARITIME HISTORY. aa 





By ARTHUR HAYDEN, Author of “Bye-Paths in Collecting,” “Chats on Old Silver,” “‘Old Sheffield Plate,” etc. 


flag-ship. The model was made after the consult- 
ation of documents, paintings, and other sources, 
and the diary of Columbus. It was built under the 
supervision of Captain Don 


was sunk off Brest in Lord Howe’s action in 1794. 
In the examination of French prisoners’ models 
there is much that is peculiarly artistic to be noted. It is 

Rowlandson who depicts quite 





Antonio de la Reyna y 

Pidal, Director of the Naval 
Museum, Madrid. The hull is 
by Sefior Valentin Zumlabe ; 
the flags and miniature paint- A 
ings are by Sefior Melchor 
Gaston y Moya; and the rig- 
ging, etc., by the Warden of 
the Museum, Sefior José Reg- 
nerro and the personnel under 
his orders. Of course, also, 
there is the Rijks Museum at 
Amsterdam, with models and 
plans offering great wealth of 
detail in respect of old Dutch 
men-of-war. At Rosenborg 
Castle, Copenhagen, there is a 
model in ivory and silver show- 
ing the Norwegian Lion in full 
sail. This was made by Jacob 
Jensen Nordmand in 1674. 
It was in this vessel that 
Christian IV. set out to 
round the North Cape in an 
attempt to find the north-east 
passage to India and China. 

At the Science Museum, 
South Kensington, there are 
two great models which stand 








a homely scene of the French 
prisoners at Bodmin, Cornwall, 
in 1795. There is another 
A story of how they gambled, 
and fought duels at Dartmoor. 
There were American prisoners, 
too, who drew up penal rules, 
and one “ six-foot-seven bully 
negro, Big Dick, became judge 
and executioner, with no 
appeal against his tyranny.” 

The beef bones of those 
days represent patient skill of 
craftsmanship done under 
sordid conditions. French pris- 
oners’ models have one factor 
curiously noticeable. Clever 
and deft as to hulk, their 
rigging is English. One can- 
not say how this came about. 
Possibly the craftsmen found 
ships around them to copy, 
or they may have offered some- 
thing pleasing to their clients. 
Anyway, it so happens that 
there are few of these French’ 
models that are French-rigged. 

As to ship models, the 
seventeenth-century examples 








against each other—the Prince 


(1670) and a Dutch man-of- H.M.S. ‘“ PRINCE” (1670): A BOW-VIEW OF 
A CONTEMPORARY DOCKYARD-BUILT MODEL 
OF A_ FIRST-RATE OF THE REIGN OF 
CHARLES II. 
This model is one of the finest of the half-dozen seven- 
teenth-century specimens of English first-rates extant. 
The hull was purchased unrigged in 1895, and was rigged 
in the Museum during 1925, in conformity with the 
rigging-plan and table of spar-dimensions for a first-rate 
contained in Sir Anthony Deane’s ‘* Doctvine of Naval 
Architecture,”” of 1670, one of Samuel Pepys’s manu- 
scripts, which is preserved in the Pepysian Library at 
Magdalene College, Cambridge. 


war (about 1665). The latter 
is lent by Mr. R. C. Anderson, 
F.S.A. It is a half-size copy 
of a contemporary model of 
a Dutch war- ship in the 
Hohenzollern Museum, Berlin, 
a craft believed to have been 
presented to William, Prince 
of Orange, afterwards William 
III. The Prince is an English 
model built in 1670. She 
was a “ First Rate,’’ as the 
designation went. This model 
is one of the finest of the seventeenth-century 
English models extant. By comparison with the 
drawings at the Rijks Museum, it has been identified ; 
and also by tapestries of the Battle of Solebay. It 
has been re-rigged according to the table of spars and 
dimensions laid down in Sir Anthony Deane’s “‘ Doctrine 
of Naval Architecture,’”’ of 1670, which is included in 
the Samuel Pepys manuscripts at Magdalene College. 

The Prince carried a hundred guns, and for a time 
was the flag-ship of the Duke of York, afterwards 
James II. Then she was so damaged that he shifted 
his flag at the Battle of Solebay. In 1692 she was 
broken up, and the sound timbers were used in the 
building of the Royal William of that date. By 
comparing it with a Dutch man-of-war of the same 
period, it will be seen that there are differences not 
only in the rigging, where the English have a lower 
mizzen-mast, but in the stern, where the Dutch cut- 
away and sharp lines are noticeable. 

In the realm of collecting, quite apart from the 
science of naval construction, there is a _sub- 
head by itself having nothing to do with the 
evolution of ship models as a whole, but interesting 
to collectors; and that is the series of models, either 
in wood or in bone, made by the French prisoners in 
this country during the Napoleonic wars. Many are 
of exquisite carving and of small dimensions, and their 
craftsmanship is that of the jeweller. There is one 
example at the Royal United Service Museum that 
calls for a magnifying glass to determine its series of 
guns and emplacements. Some six inches long, it may 
be admired as a work of delicate artistry; but as a 
model it doubtless falls short of scientific exactitude. 

There is the French line-of-battle ship L'/mpériale, 
formerly Le Vengeur, with 130 guns, which is acknow- 
ledged to have been at that date “‘ le plus fort et le 
plus beau vaisseau qui eut jamais été construit dans 
aucun pays du monde.” She ran ashore at the battle 
of San Domingo, in 1806, and lost some five hundred 
men. The model was taken out of the ship before 
she was burnt, and is now at the Royal United Service 
Museum. French prisoners perpetrated an earlier 
Le Vengeur at Porchester Castle, Portsmouth. This 
is in the Science Museum, South Kensington. It is 
described as a French 74-gun line-of-battle ship, and 


Reproduced by Courtesy of the Science Museum, 


offer fine carving and_ rich 
gilding. With their massive 
grandeur, they have won from 
the landsman intense admir- 
ation, although he may not be 
capable of wholly appreciating 
their lines or criticising their 
seaworthiness. It must be 
recognised that ship modeis 
have something scientifically 
above and beyond the ordinary 
collector’s outlook, unless he 
be just that fine shore-bound 
mariner with a mind recalling 
the rounding of Cape Horn and 
long - fought battles with hurricanes. No landsman 
should collect ship models: they are sacrosanct ! 

















A DUTCH MAN-OF-WAR OF 1665: A STERN VIEW OF 
THE MODEL; SHOWING THE ARMS OF WILLIAM, 
PRINCE OF ORANGE, AFTER HE HAD BEEN AD- 
MITTED TO THE ORDER OF THE GARTER BY HIS 
UNCLE, KING CHARLES II. 
The model here shown is in the Science Museum at South Ken- 
sington (lent by Mr. R. C. Anderson, F.S.A.), and is a half-size 
copy of the contemporary model of a Dutch war-ship now in the 
Hohenzollern Museum, at Berlin, and believed to have been pre- 
sented to Prince William of Orange (afterwards King William Jif ) 
in 1665. The ship is pierced for 76 guns; but probably did not carry 
more than 70,—{ Reproduced by Courtesy of the Science Museum , 
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BY FRENCH PRISONERS-OF-WAR: FINE SHIP MODELS. 


REPRODUCTIONS FROM SPECIMENS TO BE SEEN AT THE SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF SHIP MODELS, AT THE SPORTING GALLERY, KING STREET, Covent GARDEN. 
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2 A TWO-DECKER LINE-OF-BATTLE-SHIP : A FINE EXAMPLE OF THE MODELS MADE @Z@ 
: IN BONE BY NAPOLEONIC PRISONERS-OF-WAR-—HULL: 8 INCHES OVER ALL. E 
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AS is well known, certain of the French held in this country as 

prisoners -of-war during the Napoleonic period spent much 
time in the making of model ships, for which, to a large extent, 
they used pieces of bone. A number of the men of the enemy fleet 
were Breton jet-workers recruited by press gangs; and it is quite 
natural, of course, that they should have had their tools with them 
and devoted the leisure of their captivity to employing them. With 
particular reference to the illustration at the bottom of the page 
on the left, it may be noted that the proportions of the hull of this 
model, which are not apparent in the photograph, are very exact 
and the absence of the usual whalebone strakes gives the ship a 
very beautiful decorative appearance. As to the specimen at the 
bottom of the page on the right, it may be pointed out that this is 
a very excellent example of the minute scale upon which some of 
the sailors would carry out their work, and that the model is in its 
original state, and has a contemporary straw-plaited stand. The 
measurements are—hull ; 4} in. (approx.) over all; spar: 8 in. (approx.) 
over all. All the specimens are from the Exhibition of Antique and 
Modern Ship Models at the Sporting Gallery, a show including 
examples, not only of French prisoner-of-war modeis of the Napoleonic 
period, but dockyard models, builders’ models, sailor-made models, and 
picture models by Frank H. Mason and other modern craftsmen. 
Particular attention may be called, perhaps, to an opium clipper 
(reputed to be the “ Falcon"'), which was once the property of a 
sail-maker of the ‘Cutty Sark"’; an eighteenth-century Dutch 
Arctic whaler, by Mr. Mason, showing the old system of blubber guy 
tackles; and a half-model, in the style of the old sailor-made 

productions, by the same artist. 
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AN 80-GUN SHIP-OF-THE-LINE OF THE NAPOLEONIC PERIOD: A MODEL THAT 
IS ALL IN BONE, UNUSUALLY WELL CARVED AND IN FINE CONDITION. 
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THE WORLD OF WOMEN: A PAGE OF PERSONALITIES. 





THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF BRABANT AT MONS FOR THE 

UNVEILING OF A WAR MEMORIAL. 

The Duke of Brabant, heir to the King of the Belgians, and his 

wife are here seen acknowledging the cheers of the people. It 

will be recalled that his Royal Highness married Princess Astrid 
of Sweden in November 1926. 
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MISS GLADYS YULE, HEIR TO THE LATE SIR DAVID 
YULE, THE VERY WEALTHY EAST INDIA MERCHANT. 
Miss Yule, who is twenty-four, inherits millions from her father, 
who died on July 3. She prefers rural life to Society ; interests 
herself in thoroughbred horses and dogs; and has been on 
adventurous hunting trips in Alaska and the Yukon. 


























MISS BROWN. 


Won the final of the Open Handicap Race at 
Blackpool Air Pageant in her Avian. She won 
by a few hundred yards at exactly 100 miles an 
hour. Mr. Baker was second in an Avian, and 
Flight-Lieutenant Rose, piloting a Moth, third. 





MRS. W. B. SCOTT. 


Drove at Brooklands on July 7, and won the 

eleven-miles Ladies’ Handicap by fifty yards at 

105°52 m.p.h., and the Junior Short Handicap, 

in which she was opposed by several well-known 
men drivers. 


MISS O'BRIEN. 


an hour. 





Winner of the Nomination Handicap at Black- 
pool Air Pageant. Won by a second at 84 miles 
The race was a very close one. Her 
machine was a Moth. Mr. Baker, piloting an Avian, 
was second; and Miss Brown, third. 


HERR BENVENUTO HAUPTMANN AND PRINCESS ELIZABETH 
OF SCHAUMBURG-LIPPE, WHO ARE ENGAGED. 
Herr Benvenuto Hauptmann is the son of the famous German -poet 
and dramatist, Gerhart Hauptmann, who received the Nobel Prize 
for Literature in 1912. Princess Elizabeth of Schaumburg-Lippe is 
the youngest sister of Prince Adolphe of Schaumburg-Lippe. 


























MISS WINIFRED SPOONER. 


An owner-pilot and a member of the London 

Aeroplane Club. Has entered for the King’s 

Cup Race round Great Britain, and, if she does 

not cancel that entry, will be the first woman to 
fly in the event. 

















PRINCESS ELIZABETH TAKING HER FAVOURITE DOLL FOR 


AN OUTING IN HER NEW “PRAM”: 





HER ROYAL HIGHNESS 
IN THE GROUNDS OF HER LONDON HOME, IN PICCADILLY. 


























THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF YORK AT WESTON-SUPER-MARE: THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES TALKING TO 


EX-SERVICE MEN. 


The Duke and Duchess of York opened the new hos 
Weston-super-Mare on July 6. 


; pital in connection with the Queen Alexandra Memorial Hospital at 
Before entering the building, they saw and chatted with a group of ex-Service men.. The 
extension, with its equipment, has cost £50,000. 
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Crouching figures... steel springs waiting the release of the trigger ... Bang! ... Human rockets soaring 
over the sticks . . . outstretched arms . . . back-tilted head, the winner breasts the tape . . . Scraps of paper that 
flutter across the green fields . . . hurtling figures that plunge into the green waters . ..- And afterwards ba%. the 
dressing-room .. . the exhilarating shock of the shower . . . the quick change . . . “ Two Worthingtons, please! 
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Holiday 
Sports 
Fashions. 
Cowes 
Week 
heralds the 
first general 
exodus to 
the sea, 
and, after 
that, holi- 
day fash- 
ions are in 
their ele- 
men t. 
Yachting 
outfits vary very 
little, for the cor- 
rect costume—and 





therefore the 
smartest — is a 
plain, well-cut 


blue flannel jacket, 
worn with a white 
woolly jersey, a 
white pleated 
skirt, and a yacht- 
ing cap which 
must have the 
crown punched 
| fs | and dented at 
| j / just the right 
| / | angle. On shore, 


un however, when 
/ | | yachting is over 
until next year, 
the modes are still 
simple, but the 
accessories make 
them seem elabor- 
ate. Very fine 
stockinette 
jumpers, worked 
& jour or banded 
with crépe - de - 
Chine to match 
the skirts, will be 
seen in many 
striking colour 
schemes. Pale lemon and brilliant marigold-yellow 
is a smart combination; also white with navy-blue 
and cerise. Some of these jumpers are embroidered 
with cross-stitch, and are completed with small 
coats to match, decorated in the same way, with 
even a bag en suite. One four-piece ensemble of this 
genre boasts fascinating from Noah's Ark 
worked in old-fashioned tapestry embroidery, the 
animals walking two by two round the edge of the 
coat and jumper; while the bag is shaped like the 
Ark, and has a tiny Noah embroidered in the centre. 


Spotted crépe-de-Chine in navy and 
beige makes this charming summer 
ensemble, which ts included in 
the present sale at Harvey Nichols. 


scenes 


There is no doubt that bright 
yellow by the sea is always the 
most effective colour. And this 
year yellow is so fashionable that there are even 
buttercup-coloured shoes to match the jaunty little 
coats worn over sleeveless white silk 
frocks. Other very smart shoes are 
of white buckskin collared and strapped 
with yellow instead of/the usual brown 
box calf. Even if the sun does not 
shine, at least one’s shoes will do their 
best to brighten a grey day. The 
popularity of this colour has inspired 
a vogue for amber jewellery, and there 
are some beautiful ‘‘chokers’’ of very 
pale golden amber, with bracelets and 
hat ornaments to match. Some of 


these are exquisitely carved. / & \ 
je 


Yellow Kid 
Shoes. 


Scarves, which began to grow 
important at the beginning 
of the season, are rather 







































fading away in the most distinctive toilettes, for 
the sales have made them too popular. The three- 
corner handkerchief scarf which is definitely part 
of the jumper, however, is still to be seen. 


Last year we had belts and bags 
to match, and now a pair of shoes 
is not complete without the 
accompanying belt for sports suits. This novel 
alliance is carried out in white calfskin trimmed with 
coloured kids, in snake and lizard skins piped with 
a darker leather, and in white doeskin 
with gold nailheads. 


Belts Sold 
with Shoes. 


‘“ punched ”’ 
Shoes can be purchased also 


with bags to match, and the more fashionable the place 
the larger the bag, seems to be the prevailing rule. 
Some of them are enormous, in the rather squat, com- 
fortable shape which holds such a lot, with flat mounts 
in lizard or snake skin finished with narrow enamelled 








Household linen of the famous make of Walpole Brothers, 
89, New Bond Street, W., is treasured by every house- 
wife, and now is the opportunity to obtain it at very 


advantageous prices during their greai summer sale. 


The colours of this narrow line of enamel 
are repeated in a large enamelled monogram appearing 
on one corner of the bag. 


bindings. 


One great advantage of Good- 
wood is that you can find 
charming toilettes for the 
occasion at very inexpensive prices in the present 


Three-Piece Ensembles 
for Goodwood. 


As softand supple as silk, 
but far less expensive, is this 
delighiful material for 
summer jrocks. It ts 
Tricolinte oviainable in / 
many prilty patterns. 
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sales. For 
instance, 

in the 
tea-gown 
depart- 
ment at 
Harvey 
Nichols, 
Knights- 
bridge, S.W., 
the two en- 
sembles 
sketched 
here have 
been drasti- 
cally re- 
duced. The 
one on the 
left is in the fashion- 
able spotted crépe-de- 
Chine in navy and 
beige, and costs 7} 
guineas; while 6 
guineas secures the 
delightful maroon and 
white plaid georgette 
opposite, with a sleeve- 
less frock and long 
coat. Then another 
charming tea-frock of 
spotted crépe - de - 
Chine, made with the 
new pleated flare on 
one side and a | \ 
shoulder drapery, has 

been reduced from 74 ) 
guineas to 98s. 6d.; 

and a tea-gown in lace 

and georgette, with “ 
new draped sleeves, 
is 7} instead of 10} 
guineas. Bathing 
dresses in wool stockin- 
ette with light tops 
and dark shorts are 
available for 10s. 6d.; 
and a summer pyjama 
suit of Delysia with 
a sleeveless embroi- 
dered jumper is 25s.9d. 





























A coat and sleeveless frock 
expressed in 
white plaid georgette. It ts 
a special bargain at Harvey 
Nichols, Knightsbridge, S.W. 


maroon and 


There are still two weeks to go 


ag hen in the sale at Walpole Brothers, 
- meurene 89, New Bond Street, W., and 
Linens. 


many bargains in houschold linens 

are still to be secured. For instance, the beautiful 
Irish linen double damask table-cloth sketched in the 
centre is reduced to 37s. 6d., size two-by-two vards. 
Above are the five designs in which is obtainable a 
very special lot of huckaback face towels to be 
cleared at six for 18s. 9d. Then there are pure 
all-wool blankets at 23s. 9d. a pair; and hem- 
stitched Irish linen sheets have suffered a 
reduction of 25 per cent. in price. In other 
departments, odd French crépe-de-Chine night- 
dresses are to be cleared at 37s. 11d., and 45s. 9d., 
and three-piece lingerie sets in coloured opaline 

are 25s. 9d. complete. Children’s holiday frocks 

of printed Tobralco with knickers to match can 

be secured for 8s. 9d., sizes 20 24; and for 
grown-ups linen tennis frocks range from 12s. 11d. 


Women who enjoy designing 
simple little summer frocks 
which are easily and inex- 
pensively made at home must remember that 
Tricoline is a splendid material for this purpose. 
It has a silky sheen which is 
permanent, and is as thick as 
heavy washing silk. Delightful 
patterns, of which one or two 
are sketched here, are available, 
and the colourings will with- 
stand any 
amount of wash- 
ing. It is obtain- 
able by the yard 
orready made up 
at all the lead- 
ing outfitters, 


A Material Like 
Washing Silk. 


sere Ww © 
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JUVENILE 
TAILORS & 
SCHOOL 
OUTFITTERS 





Won. ROWE € Co, LTD., 196, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 












EW cRISPAK.. 


BUY Huntley & Palmers Crispak of 
Biscuits. Crispak is damp-proof, dust- 
proof and air-tight. The perfect package 
of biscuits for picnics, for the car, in 
the train and in the home. 











GINGER 
NUTS 


These world- 
renowned biscuits 
are sustaining and 
stimulating. In 
CRISPAK,H & P 
Ginger Nuts keep 


SWEETCAKE 
BISCUITS 


Short-eating, and 
sweet, these delicious 
Huntley & Palmers 
Biscuits are now 
available packed in 
the new container. 


crisp and delicious. 
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CRISPAK is supplied only by 


HUNTLEYe PALMERS 


-the makers of the finest biscuits in the World 
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is the fashion in furnishing to-day. Each piece is placed 
so as to show to the greatest advantage, therefore it is 
necessary to use Mansion Polish to bring out the fine grain 
of the wood, and give a beautiful finish. 


MANSION POLISH 


is also excellent for Floors and Linoleum, 
In Tins, 6d., 103d. and 1/9. 
The large family tin, 3/-, contains 2 lbs. 


The Chiswick Polish Co., Ltd., Chiswick, W. 4. Makers of the Celebrated 











THE BLUE FUNNEL LINE 


ALFRED HOLT & CO., LIVERPOOL 
FIRST-CLASS PASSENGERS ONLY 


Monthly Service of Fast Passenger Steamers :— 
From Liverpool to Port Said, The Straits and China 





July 21 ‘‘SARPEDON ” 11,321 tons Oct. 13 “ HECTOR” 11,192 tons 
Aug. 18 “PATROCLUS”  II,316 tons Nov. 10 ‘‘AENEAS " 10,058 tons 
Sept. IS “ ANTENOR” 11,174 tons Dec. 8 “ SARPEDON”’ 11,321 tons 





Also weekly services of fast cargo vessels with 
limited first-class passenger accommodation. 


THROUGH RATES TO STRAITS PORTS 
Reduced Seasonal Rates to and from Port Said 





Marseilles to London. 

All Far Eastern passenger vessels call at Marseilles homewards, thus 
providing the means of a delightful and ~ inexpensive week’s holiday 
while returning to London from the Riviera and the South of France. 
Inclusive First Class Fare £13. 

Next departures from Marseilles:—Aug. 8, Oct. 6, Oct. 31, Nov. 28, 
Dec. 26, Jan. 23, Feb. 23, March 20 and April 17. 


London Agents: John Swire and Sons, Ltd., 8, Billiter Square, E.C.3 


BLUE FUNNEL and WHITE STAR—ABERDEEN 
Joint Service to 


SOUTH AFRICA and AUSTRALIA 





+ July 21 “NESTOR” 14,629 tons + Sept. 29 “ ANCHISES” 10,000 toas 
t Aug. 18 “ CERAMIC” 18,495 tons ft Oct. 27“ ASCANIUS" 10,048 tons 
+Sept.1 “ ULYSSES” 14,652 tons {tNov. 10 “SUEVIC’’ 12,686 tons 
$ Sept. 15 “ THEMISTOCLES "11,250 tons $ Nov, I7 “ EURIPIDES" 15,000 tons 


t White Star-Aberdeen Line carries Cabin Class only. t Blue Funnel Line carries First 
Class only. {White Star-Aberdeen Line carries First and Third Class. 


HOLIDAYS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Special Reduced Seasonal Rates, single and return, to and from South Africa 
Comprehensive series of tours arranged to the many places of interest there. 
For full information apply to:— 

ALFRED HOLT & CO. The Managers 
Water Street, LIVERPOOL. WHITE STAR LINE, 
GEO. WILLS & SONS Ltd. 30, James St.. LIVERPOOL 
101, Leadenhall Street, 1, Cockspur St. LONDON, S.W. 
LONDON, E.C.3 38, Leadenhall St., LONDON, E.C. 


or any of their agents. 


London passengers travel to Liverpool in special trains on sailing day 
at the Company’s expense. 








CHERRY BLOSSOM BOOT POLISH 
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THE MOULDING OF THE ARMY. 


Continued from Page 62.) 


ittle, In a week he was dead; but before he died 
e British Army had been re-born. 

As to Sir Charles Stuart, whe, amongst other things, 
won praise from Nelson, his actual exploits were few, 
vecause his chances were few’’; but, says Sir John, ‘he 
is the soldier who in the rare combination of personal 
harm, ascendancy over men, diplomatic skill, bodily 
‘ourage, resolute will, administrative ability, and strategic 
insight, approaches, as it seems to me, nearest to Marl- 
borough.” And he it was who commanded the extra- 
wrdinary array of five battalions of French refugees, 
lovalists or emigrants, one battalion of Swiss, some French 
artillery, and some Maltese artillery, under the Portu- 
guese Comimander-in-Chief. The officers were ** difficult ” 
and ‘in one French regiment there were certain privates, 
calling themselves Chasseurs Nobles, who refused either 
to wear uniform or do duty, though they graciously con- 
descended to accept pay” ! 

Then Moore—Moore of Coruna. He was ‘the very 
best trainer of troops that we have ever possessed,’’ the 
re-maker of the officer and the moulder of the man 
and much more * Never fell there,’’ said Thomas Graham, 
Lord Lvynedoch, ‘‘a more perfect soldier and gentleman.” 

By the labours of such pioneers, Wellington profited, 
but he also was to leave his mark—quite apart from his 

tories. His was the new spirit’’ that infected his 
otticers and his men; he it was who could say: “It is 
rather a proud recollection that at the end of a twenty 
vears’ war the British Army taught the armies of Europe 
how to behave themselves in a conquered country ”’ ; 
he it was who initiated various reforms: for example, 

he arranged to give every soldier an iron bedstead to 
himself (the men had previously been huddled together 
four in a crib).””. And, in view of the present cry as to the 
sssible ‘‘ militarisation ’’ of Scotland Yard, is curious 
to remember that ‘he accomplished, as Prime Minister, 
the creation of the Metropolitan Police, composed in great 
asure of picked men from his own old soldiers.” 

But | have wandered into the by-ways of the book; 
the highways must not be forgotten. On them are to 
be seen the six outstanding figures of Sir John Fortescue’s 
choice, leaders who met menaces cheerfully and with 
fine courage; fought not only their country’s enemies, 
but cupidity, stupidity, corruption, carelessness, cant, 
and, on occasion, a Navy covetous of Prize Money ; 
restored and established morale; did what Ministers left 
indone—and usually conquered despite a_ vacillating, 
ignorant, self-seeking ‘‘ home control,’’ myopic as to men 
and munitions, astigmatic as to ideas! 

Sir John Fortescue was just the man to deal with them : 
they were just the men for him to deal with. ‘‘ Six British 
Soldiers ” will gain fresh laurels; and the historian will 
be crowned with bays. E. H. G. 
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SCIENCE AND THE MURDERER. 


(Continued from Page 58.) 


bookmaker admitted at last that he possessed an- 
other cellar. In this were a number of packing- 
cases, some containing table-ware, and others papers 
and small pieces of yellow strawboard. In the 
middle of the floor was a heavy log, and one side 
was covered with red varnish; a heap of firewood 
sawn from the log was stacked in a corner. The 
ground of this second cellar was sanded, but mixed 
with the sand under the log were a quantity of 
sawdust and many minute particles of anthracite 
coal. Numerous tiny splinters of wood, thrown to 
each side by the teeth of a large saw, had some of the 
red varnish on them. 


After a sample of everything had been taken, 
the cellars were locked and sealed, and an officer 
was left on guard. At the laboratory it was 
at once ascertained that the bloodstains were not 
from a cat, but human blood. Furthermore, the 
hairs found in one of the denser spots or splashes 
were also human. [They were grey at the point, 
but light brown near the root. These hairs were 
undoubtedly similar to those taken from the mur- 
dered man. The coal-dust was truly anthracite, 
the sawdust composed of pine and oak, and the 
sand silicate, ferruginous silicate, and quartz. The 
red varnish on the tiny splinters was then tested. 
It had been coloured with Rhodamine, and, when 
examined under the ultra-violet-ray lamp, its fluor- 
escence was seen to be similar to that of the frag- 
ment obtained from the murdered man’s clothes. 
As a final and conclusive test, the strawboard 
was analysed and proven to be composed of straw 
cellulose without any chemical addition. There- 
upon, the bookmaker was arrested. 


A further examination of the cellars was under- 
taken. two days later. Sand and sawdust were 
passed through a fine sieve, and a tiny fragment 
of paper with the name of the victim and the 
shreds of a railway return ticket were discovered. 
When these were assembled and _ photographed, 
the experts perceived that the ticket had been 
delivered by the Metropolitan Railway Company. 
The return half had not been perforated, and 
the date and hour of delivery were clearly dis- 
cernible. The date corresponded to the day on 


Jury 2h, 128 


which the dead man had been seen for the last 
time, and the station where it was stamped was 
that nearest to his house. Furthermore, the hour 
of the ticket was that at which he left for his 
office every morning. 


Unfortunately, in the cellar in which ticket 
and paper were found there were no_ bloodstains ; 
nor did it seem likely that a corpse could have 
been hidden there for a whole week. Although 
it was very dark, nevertheless a certain amount of 
daylight filtered through a dusty window high up in 
the wall, so that the blind anopthalm: found on the 
jacket could not have come from there. A minute 
search was at once undertaken, and this disclosed 
the presence of yet another cellar, the door of 
which had been masked by the packing-cases. A 
key on a ring taken from the prisoner fitted the 
lock, and when the detectives entered what was 
merely a narrow dark hole under the stairs they 
at once realised that they had arrived at the spot 
where the crime had been committed. Blood had 
splashed in great gouts on wall and ceiling, and 
the damp floor was covered with a thick layer 
of coal-dust. Hair similar to the dead man’s 
adhered to the blood, and blind anopthalmi of 
the species found on the shirt were obtained in 
numbers from the stone forming the understrut 
of the stairs. Finally, the sides of the large box 
in the first cellar were covered with fermentation 
bacilli, proving thus that his coat, waistcoat, and 
hat had been hidden there. The tiny thread of 
green felt was identified as one torn from an apron 
belonging to the bookmaker. 


From this true case, it will be seen that, by 
the examination of minutie which the detective of 
former days could never have discerned, the 
biologists, chemists, and scientists of the modern 
police laboratories are able to establish such an 
abundance of proof that the most cunning criminal 
must be inevitably discovered and brought to 
book. It was so in this case. Under the _ over- 
whelming accumulation of evidence, the bookmaker 
broke down and confessed the murder. He was 
sentenced, and guillotined. 


The résumé of the case was reported in all the 
French papers, and a brief scientific account can be 
found in “ Etudes Criminologiques ’’—February 1928. 

















MAPPIN 
Cigarette Cases 


N 101. Sterling Silver, — Gold inlay both ae 
_o 


ay in. long, in. long, £8 5 48 in. long. £7 

a Searing Silver, with ich ¢ sloured 
opening. i with parti-co 
Gold bands. 


54 in. long, £18 18 0 32 im. long, £14 5 0 
N 103. Pe ing Silver, inlaid Gold bevel edges 
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44 in. long, £13 5 0 4$in. long, £11 15 0 
Selections for Approval. Catalogues post free. 
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when 
beauty travels- 


EAUTY need now have no 


qualms about undertaking 
long-distance travel : at any rate, 


not on the L.N.E.R. “Flying 


Scotsman.» 


(READY to preserve her from any 
possible “‘train-strain” or feeling 
of fatigue are two refinements— 


a Saloon, offering expert hair-dressing, 
waving, curling, etc., service; also 
soothing massage and other aids to 
beauty ; 


a Retiring Room exclusively for ladies, 
with the services of an attendant. Here 
a change of dress and completion of 
toilette, may be made before arrival. 


ARTICULARS concerning the “Flying 
Scotsmen” trains, including the ‘ Travelling 
Boudoir,” and any other information relating to 
times, services, etc., may be had at L.N.E.R. Offices 


or from the Passenger Manager, Liverpool Street 
Station, London, E.C.2, or L.N.E.R. York. 





L-N-E°-R 


LONDON NON-STOP EDINBURGH ROUTE 


10.0 a.m. from LONDON (King’s Cross) 
10.0 a.m. from EDINBURGH (Waverley) 





A Healthy Baby 
makes 


A Happy Aother 


\Y | 
an 





BABY" 


Baby loses no opportunity of expressing 
the satisfaction and pleasure he derives 
from his ‘Allenburys.’ 


He shows it clearly written in his round, 


The ‘Allenburys’ 
rosy face and happy smile. He gives book on 


“Infant Feeding 


and 
Management,” 
together with a 
sample of Food 
will be sent free 
on application. 
State baby’s age. 


evidence of it in his sturdy limbs and 
cheerful disposition. 
Mother knows, too, that the ‘Allenburys’ 
Foods represent a safe and reliable method 
of feeding when natural means are absent, 
being perfectly suited to the changing 
needs of baby’s development. 


— 
SS —. 


Fiat 
FOR THE GOOD [Xj OF BABYHOOD 


The Progressive System 
of Infant Feeding 












CUTICURA oti ana‘sis 


Daily use of the Soap, assisted 
by the Ointment when required, 
keeps the skin fresh and clear and 
the hair healthy and glossy. They 
are ideal for the toilet. as is also 
the smooth, cooling, fragrant Cuti- 
cura Talcum. 

Talewm is. 34. For 


suo Be ones got 
7's { lhibomandabelonppeme 
Cuticura Shaving Stick 1s. 3d. 
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Trial Phial 
D. 


Why qoGrey? =, B 


HINDES’ HAIR TINT restores grey or faded hair to its original colour forthwith 
—brown, dark brown, light-brown or black. It is permanent and washable, 
has no grease, and does not burn the hair, It is used privately at home by over a 
million people, Medical certificate accompanies each bottle, Chemists, Hairdressers, 


and Stores, all over the world 2/6, Trial Phial may be had per post 10d. from 
HINDES Ltd. Patentees of Hindes Hair Wavers, 60 Parker St., London, W.C,.2 ceed 














You've had the rest, 
Now try the BEST! 


“M.M.” PICKLE 
BURGESS 


(OF ANCHOVY FAME) 
Get your Grocer or Stores to supply you and you will ask for more. 
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ELECTRICITY IN DAILY LIFE. 


By PROTONIUS. 


XVII.—THE ALL-ELECTRIC COUNTRY HOUSE. 
HE Central Electricity Board is so busy at its 
task of developing giant electric-power stations, 
linking them up together and extending a “ grid,” 
or network, of mains north, south, east, and west, 
that some sanguine people are looking forward to 
an early day when every part of the country, however 
remote, will be able to “tap” the national supply 
of electricity. It is, however, a cold and invincible 
fact that the Board is working rather for fifteen or 
twenty years hence than for the immediate future. 
There are to-day, and will remain for many years 
to come, plenty of places remote from the tentacles 
of any public system of electrical distribution. They 
are the places to which our thoughts turn with 
especial pleasure at this season of the year—places 
where the roar of motor traffic is forgotten, and 
where one seeks to re-discover, in an isolated corner, 
the quieter country life which was the rule and not 
the exception a hundred years ago. 


It is one of the good features of electricity that, 
although it is typical of the latest in modern civil- 
isation, it does not detract from the amenities of 
country life. On the contrary, it adds materially 
to them. For more. than forty years the provision 
of electricity in a country house has been regarded 
as an unalloyed boon; and the only question which 
is presented to-day to the owner of such a house, 
large or small, is the practical one of getting the best 
results, in economy, comfort, and convenience, from 
the outlay on electrification. 


A certain aura of luxury surrounds the problem 
of electricity in country houses. When _ electric 
light was a novelty, it was natural that wealthy 
people should be the first to adopt it, and the im- 
pression thus created has persisted, except in towns, 
where quite small houses are now regularly wired 
for electric light. In the country one still meets 
with the impression that electricity is more expensive 
than its various alternatives, both old and new. 


Gradually, however, this traditional view is yielding 
to the conviction that the all-round benefits of elec- 
tricity are so manifest that both the initial outlay 
and the running costs provide a really sound invest- 
ment, provided that the plant is of good quality and 
properly adapted to its purpose. This claim is 
perhaps more readily sustained for the larger country 
establishments than for the small, on account of 
technical reasons. The economy of electric plant 
depends mainly upon the service which is got out of 
it. The first cost is undoubtedly large; one may, 
for example, equip a house with oil lamps at a much 
lower cost than one can provide electric light. But 
if we are able, once the electric plant is installed, to 
use it for other purposes than simply for a few hours’ 
illumination each evening, the proposition takes on 
a much better aspect. 


Take the case of a country estate which includes, 
in addition to the house itself, a garage with a certain 
amount of repairing equipment, a dairy with cream- 
separators, churns, and other plant, a carpenter’s 
shop for repairs and odd work, a pump for water 
supply, and other appliances where power of some 
sort is demanded. There, undoubtedly, it is im- 
mensely advantageous to instal electrical plant 
which will produce current not only for lighting the 
house and outbuildings, but also for driving the 
various machinery. In addition, the current becomes 
available for cooking purposes, for occasional heating, 
for operating suction cleaners, electric fans, and 
other household appliances. Used in this way, elec- 
tricity reduces the staff of servants necessary for 
efficient and comfortable management of the house. 
Moreover, it is a simple economic law that the greater 
the output the cheaper the unit. The secret of 
economy in the application of electricity in the 
country lies in utilising the current for as many pur- 
poses as possible at all hours of the day and night. 


The same law applies, of course, to the smaller 
establishments which consist simply of a house with 
a garage, washhouse, and other similar accessories. 
An endeavour should be made to use the installation 
for as many purposes in addition to lighting as are 
feasible without unduly increasing the size (and 


therefore the initial cost) of the installation. For 
example, it might not be economical to go in for 
cooking and heating on a big scale, since cooking 
ranges and fires demand relatively large quantities 
of current. But it is quite practicable to use small 
cooking appliances—table stoves, kettles, toasters, 
etc.—and small bowl fires for occasional local heating. 
Also, the suction cleaner, the electrically driven 
washing-machine, the electric sewing-machine, the 
electric fan, and similar small labour-savirfg appliances 
are quite within the range of plants of very moderate 
size. 


In the smallest houses, and where electricity is 
used for lighting only, there is a field for the miniature 
lighting sets which are automatic in operation— 
that is to say, they start up immediately one switches 
on a light. These little sets have been brought to 
a high pitch of simplicity and reliability, but they 
cannot give the same sense of security as is provided 
by the larger sets where a battery is installed to 
store the current. Many cases are on record where 
such battery equipments have been in service for 
forty years and more without any interruption of 
supply. The moral is that, in order to get the best 
results out of electricity in a country house, each 
case must be studied by itself, and the installation 
planned according to the size and character of the 
demand. Here it is really essential to call in the 
services of an expert. No public electric-power 
station is ever erected ‘‘ out of stock,’’ as it were, 
and a country-house installation, where electricity 
is going to be used for miscellaneous purposes in 
addition to lighting, is really a public station in 
miniature. 


Equipped in this way, a country house may be 
just as well off electrically as a town house drawing 
its supply from the public mains. Everything in 
such matters is relative, and there are many com- 
modities and services which the expense of transport 
renders costly under country conditions. If these 
commodities and services can be provided by elec- 
tricity derived from the single easily transported 
item of oil to drive an engine, the electric way will 
undoubtedly bring substantial economies as _ well 
as conveniences. 








We 


This 


is the actual 





Can any Public Supply Co. in 
the country show such a record? 


A D.& G. Installation is a sound 
investment which will contribute 
to your health and happiness 








FRENDS GLO 


<< 


eo BB. - 


cat Btn _ 


29 PICCADILLY 


103 HIGH STREET 








Statement 
made by an Engineer-in- charge 


58 WEST CAMPBELL STREET 


20a BEDFORD CIRCUS 






If proof is required that it pays to have the best, then send for 
copies of some of the letters received from clients who have had 
experience of the D. & G. Installations. 


Write for List No. 105. 


DRAKE & GORHAM, LTD. 


Head Office: 36 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON. S.W.1 


MANCHESTER 
- - - - GLASGOW 
WINCHESTER 
EXETER 


a 
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ELECTRIC LIGHT 
What a Comfort ! 


LEAN, white, safe! Always 

ready at the touch of a switch. 
No messy lamps or gas to bother 
about. No vitiated atmosphere or 
spoiled decorations. A Petter-Light 
plant produces electricity cheaply 
and is so simple and reliable —it 
; can be safely left to gardener or maid 
3% ‘ to run. Takes little space—easily 
installed in outhouse or garage. 
For running on petrol or tax-free 
parafin. For use with or without 
storage batteries. 


Write for Catalogues and 
state number of lights desired. 


**The Light That Never Fails.”’ 











Fetter Li 3h 


9 PETTERS 


YEOVIL. Gstabhi shee. 


















TO-DAY and DAILY 


HaMirTONS 


JULY SALE’ 


secures to every customer values in House Furnish- 
ings which are never equalled elsewhere. For exampe : 


HAMPTONS’ EXTRA FINE FANCY 


TURKEY 
CARPETS 


Lot 392.. Being direct importers, 
Hamptons are always able to offer 
most attractive values in these 
exceptionally hard -wearing and 
decorative carpets. The 
range of colourings and 
designs, a typical example 
of which is shown on right, 
is very great. In addition to those specified below, there are many 







. Other sizes. All are being sold at similarly great reductions. 





Reduced from To Reduced from To Reduced from To 
fiin: ft. ines. db £.a 21 hh. Rie ee 2 ae CHE & Rie 2 S48 ee ew 
8 10X5 0914 0 8 § oO 1r 8x 8 020 g9 617 80 I§ 2XII 337 9 0 33170 
8 ox8 1117 2 631411 6 12 2X 9 224 9 620160 15 8x13 245 5§ 6 38 100 
q 7x8 23 @ 0m 9 6 12 3X 9 525 6 621 106 15 9XI2 342 6 6 35 19 6 
9 10X7 215 9 613 3 0 I2 9XIO 0 2719 6 23 15 6 16 OX 9 II 34 16 6 29 12 6 
9 11X6 91413 61210 0 53° 2azr 20's ¢ OS) 26 16 2X12 10 45 10 0 38 13 6 
10 2X7 917 5 61414 0 13 6x10 3 30 7 025 160 16 4X13 447 15 6 40 12 6 
10 4X7 216 § 01316 6 13 9X12 3 3619 631 86 17 3X12 246 0 039 20 
io 8xg o2r r 61718 6 14 IXIO 3 31 13 626190 17 I1XI2 1347 10 040 76 
ir 1X8 21917 0 1617 6 14 7XII 9 37 12 0 31 19 6 18 7X12 048 19 6 41 126 
Ir 6X9 42311 620 1 Oo 14 IIXI2 I 39 10 6 33 120 





For hundreds of other unequalled bargains in Furniture, Carpets, Furnishing 
Fabrics, Linen, Wallpapers, Antiques, Pianos, China, Ironmongery, etc., see 


HAMPTONS’ SALE CATALOGUE, SENT FREE 


PALL MALL LONDON EAST, S.W.1. SALE ENDS 28 JULY 
Hampton and Sons pay Carriage on Sale Goods to any Railway Station in Gt. Britain. 








ex 


CHARLES BOPP Manager 


Publicité Kleos. 





HOTEL DE PARIS 


8, Boulevard de la Madeleine 
In the very heart of PARIS 


THE MOST RECENT 


A marvel of comfort and refinement 
300 rooms with bathrooms. 


Restaurant VIEL 


Café, Grill-room de la Madeleine 
& 


Same management : 


NICE ; . . «4 Hétel Ruhl et des Anglais 
CANNES... .._Hatel Majestic 
GRENOBLE .._._Hétel Majestic 
BOURG-EN-BRESSE Héte! de France 
SAULIEU . .__ .  Hitel de Ia Poste 
AUTUN .__.._.j._ Hattel St. Louis et dela Poste 
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THE C CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


THE CAUSES OF TYRE WEAR. 
HE Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders 
have recently issued a memorandum, printed by 
the Rubber Association of America, on the causes of 
rapid wear in tyre-treads, a pamphlet which I have 
found full of instructive matter. Things go in Cycles, 
as we all know, just as much in motoring as in every- 
thing else. Years ago we had shockingly bad tyres, 
which were gradually improved. Then we had a new 
type, the balloon—which was also very bad, as a rule, 
during its infancy—which has also been improved. 
Four-wheel brakes had much the same sort of career, 
beginning very badly and improving rapidly to the 
point of excellence they have now reached. 





The point in the Cycle I have in 
Watch Your aiak wa is about due now, is 
Treads. the need for considerably stronger 

tyres to take the stresses of those excellent four-wheel 
brakes. Tyres have been so good for the last three 
or four years that most of us have quite got out of 
the habit of examining them until they have rolled 
up a big mileage. Certainly I do not often think of 
looking at my own; but the other day, at the end of 
some 5000 miles, the companion of a drive suddenly 
drew my attention to the distinctly worn condition 
of the front pair, which, in this 1928 car, take the 
greater share of the braking. The car is a light one, 
weighing only a little over 23 cwt., and, although it 














A CAR WITH EXCEEDINGLY MODERN LINES: THE NEW AUSTIN “CLIFTON” TOURER ON A 12-H.P. CHASSIS. 











The new Austin ‘ Clifton ’’ Tourer on its 12-h.p. 
chassis has been greatly improved in appearance. 
The lines are very modern. It will be noted 
that the rear doors have had the hinges placed 
at the back end instead of towards the front end, 
a reversal of position, with both doors now 
opening from the centre of the car, which 
adds to convenience and ease of access. The 
upholstery and the equipment are of high 
quality. The price of the model is £255. 


is fast, it is not at all of the tyre- 
destroying type. Hence it seems to 
me that mine certainly cannot be an 
isolated case. The time is rapidly 
approaching when tyre-makers will 
have to consider anew this problem 
of powerful brakes and their effect on 
treads. 
; The Rubber Asso- 
The Price of ciation of America’s 
15-M.P.H. More. pamphlet points out 
that the average speed on the open 
road is at least ten to fifteen miles 
an hour faster than it was three years 
ago. These figures refer presumably 
to America only; but the principle 
applies to us as well. They remark : 
““In a series of tests made in various 
sections of the country it was found 
that any increase in speed would cause 
a definite increase in tread wear. As 
an example, in one test recently made, 
one set of tyres gave 12,000 miles at 
thirty-five miles an hour, while another 
set of identical quality gave only 6000 
miles at fifty miles per hour under the 
same conditions. Jn other words, an 
increase of fifteen miles per hour doubles 
the rate of tread wear.’’ The italics are 
mine. Assuming that the tyres made 
in Europe are of approximately the 
same wear-resisting quality, and are 
subjected to approximately the same 











Captivating Beauty ~ and Mewhbes Performance 





+ 


Dodge Brothers Victory Six has a 
vivid, refreshing individuality quite 
its own a captivating, rakish 
appearance that is partially an effect 
of line and apparel ... . partially a 
matter of spirit and superb speed. 


You may never care to drive as 
fast as the Victory will travel— 
but it is pleasant, just the same, to 
know that you can hold your own 
on the road with cars costing much 
more . .. . and even the most 
seasoned owner gets a genuine 
sensation out of Victory pick-up... 


THE VILTURY s1Ix 


BROTHERS 
DODGE BROTHERS (BRITAIN) Ltp.. FACTORY: NORTH ACTON, LONDON, N.W.10 


by DODGE 





5 to 25 miles an hour in 73 seconds 
simply isn.°t done by many cars... 
by hardly any, in fact, except the 
Victory Six. 


For the Victory is the only car 
of its kind in the world ....a 
new and wiser kind of design with 
a resultant lower centre of gravity 
....no body sills—a chassis frame as 
wide as the body—no body over- 
hang—no sidesway. 


A beauty at the curb and a marvel on 


the road—a car that is superbly indi- 
vidual and astonishingly resourceful. 











conditions as those made in America, 
this last sentence has an important 
message for everyone who uses a car. 


An Advantage Another interest- 


“ ing statement is 
mate. 
of Our Climat that the tread 


wear increases with the increase of 
temperature, and that heat has an 
even greater effect than speed on the 
rate of destruction. This is interest- 
ing from our point of view, as the 
Association has concluded that in hot, 
dry climates tyres average much lower 
mileages than in those where cool and 
wet weather prevails for long periods 
of the year. They add: “ This faster 
wear, due to temperature and weather, 
alone may cut the normal mileage as 
much as 60 per cent.’’ So there is 
something to be said for the British 
climate after all ! 


About 
Inflation. 


Commenting on 
that vital question, 
proper inflation, 
the report says: ‘‘ Under-inflation al- 
lows the tyre to squash out and gives 
wider wearing surface to the tyre, 
naturally creating more road friction. 
This will bring on fast wear.’’ Two 
(Continued overleaf, 
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Touring? 











| « BP” Proverbs, No 1. 














vr. 


























“Look before 
you leap” 


This may be 
Leap Year, but 
look for the 
Green Pump 
before you 
fill up— it’s 
worth it. 


rT a4 





Does uphill work 
with downhill ease 


ANGLO -PERSIAN OIL CO. LTD 


British Petroleum Co. Ltd. Britannic House, Moorgate, E.C.2 
Distributing Organization 




















* t ® 4 
Long run or short—begin at Dunhills, where you get the 
equipment that’s just right for your particular needs. 
Dunhills advise you willingly on any point, they have 
skilled mechanics to fit accessories, and their stock 


includes everything but the car itself. Come to Dunhills 
for all car equipment. 


TRUNKS TO MATCH FABRIC 
BODIES. 


“ Two-in-One"’ or “‘ Three-in-One”’ trunks 

made specially to match Fabric bodies. 

Prices and particulars on application. 

Make of car, colour of body, and h.p. 
should be given. 


DUNHILLS NEW DOMED 
SHAPE TRUNKS. 4 
“‘ Three-in-One,”’ nested, best quality, size 
33 in. long, 20 in. high, 18} in. at bottom 
tapering to16fin.attop £16 16 O 


“‘Two-in-One,” 30 in. long by 16 in. high 
by 17 in. back to front at the bottom, 
tapering to 15 in. back to 

. £10 10 O 


front at the top 

“* Two-in-One,” 34 in. long by 20 in. high 

by 18 in. back to front at the bottom, 

tapering to 16 in. back to 

front at the top £12 12 0 

Other sixes in stock, or can be made specially 
to any size of shape. 





THE STADIUM EXTENSIBLE 
LUGGAGE GRID. 


The most practical method of carrying 
suitcases, golf bags, etc. Can be extended 
from 8 in. to 56 in. to accommodate just 
the luggage you wish to carry. Attached 
to the running by three powerful 
wingbolt clamps without disfiguring the 
running board. Quickly detached. Finished 
in durable black enamel, hard stoved. 
Overall measurements when closed for 
packing, 19 in. by 8 in. by 3 in. 


Each 17/6 





LUNCHEON AND TEA CASE 


As illustration. Covered black grained leathercloth, 
lined white. China cups and saucers. Nickel-plated 
fittings, Screw -kettle for carrying water. Stainless 
cutlery. Every necessary requisite. Outside sizes, 
for four persons, 20 X 9t X 6fin. Price €5 Ss. 
All types of tea and luncheon baskets and cases 
at all prices stocked. Baskets from 18/9, 





“ EASY - FIT" LUGGAGE 
GRIDS. 
Made to fit practically any standard 
make of car. Write for quotations, 
stating name, pl body and h.p. 
of car, 





CAR 
COMPANION 
CASES. 





GENTLEMAN'S CASE LADY'S CASE 


finely finished and well made. Contains 
Ash Tray and Match Case. 


contains Bevelled Mirror, Slate and 
Pencil, 2 Scent Bottles and Powder 
Puff, Mounts of Puff and Bottles 
beautifully enamelled. In Polished 
Walnut. Size 6 ins. long. 


6} GUINEAS PER PAIR 
DUNHILLS BOOK OF ACCESSORIES 


Dunhills Book of Accessories, A.10, is a complete guide to 
motoring equipment. It illustrates and describes everything you 
need for comfort and convenience on the car and in the garage. 
A copy will be sent to any part of the world post free on request. 


Dunhills 


2, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT’STREET, W. | 
359 - 361, EUSTON’ ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1 


Also in GLASGOW ‘at 72, ST. VINCBNT STRBET. 
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sets of tyres, one run at the recommended pressure 
and one only six pounds under it, have shown a 
difference in mileage of 25 per cent. They also stress 
the folly of over-inflation, explaining how wheel 
spin grinds off the rubber on the tread. Here again 
they quote instances. A rear wheel tyre over-inflated 
by only 10 lb. pressure wears out twice as fast as if it 
were properly inflated. 

The importance of proper brake adjustments, 
especially of four-wheel sets, is well stressed. It 
appears that, of the cars examined for the purpose 
of this report, 90 per cent. had their brakes very poorly 
adjusted. This, of course, means that one or more 
tyres are doing more work than the others, and, as 
that work is not equally shared, wear takes place much 
more quickly on the over-worked tyres than it would 
normally. 


The report concludes with some 
very well-expressed views on 
various types of drivers, and 
remarks that the object is to acquaint the reader with 
the facts concerning fast tread wear, so that the fast 
driver can be taught to expect less mileage than a 
man who takes care of his equipment. That, we know, 
is obvious enough; but I wonder how many of us 
pay much more than a fleeting attention to it once 
a year? I thoroughly recommend this memorandum 
to anyone who is at all concerned with his annual 
tyre bill. 


The Fast 
Driver. 


I was asked to take out and try 
the new 12-35 four-cylinder Clyno 
a short time ago. This is one of 
the rapidly increasing class of cars which sell with a 
good-sized saloon body for something in the region 
of {250. That is exactly the price of the Clyno, and 
it struck me that he would be a difficult customer 
who demanded much more for his money. 

The bodywork is distinctly good. You have the 
choice of either the coachbuilt or the fabric type, but 
the interior is the same in either case. The seating is 
comfortable, and there is quite a surprising amount 
of leg room in both front and back compartments. 
An important point I noticed at once was that the 
body is quiet. That is by no means common in cheap 
coachwork. The four-cylinder engine has a bore and 
stroke of 69°5 by 105, with a tax rating of {12. It 
is a Clyno production, and not, as in previous years, 
a proprietary unit. There is nothing unorthodox 


The New 
Clyno. 
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about it, the valves being of the side-by-side type We give a game from the Antwerp Championship, won, naturally 
ae iy FY tie enough, by Dr. Max Euwe, far and away the strongest player in the 
and the ignition by magneto. I found it flexible in Netherlands. sf 
traffic, with a very decent acceleration in the open. 
re WHITE BLACK | WHITE BLACK 
$i, ini diiahaines © Mitek Nek ae (Willems). (Euwe). (Willems). (Euwe), 
1e two features >d best were rage | K z 
i : 1. PQ4 KtKB3 ; 17.Qx Kt KxB 
pons —" the brakes and the steering. Both 2. KtKB3 PKKt3 | 18. . BxB 
° > > 19g. 
se saiecins of these were really excellent. 4 Kis ro, | " 4 ‘ er 
The brakes are of Clyno design, and I found them 5. PKq PQ3 wera. 
: . Tp y ) | . 
unusually powerful and unusually easily applied. The 6 BKs? ew ~ KtB3 
° :: = y Fe } ° J 
steering of the Clyno cars has always been excellent, 8. KtxP | 20. EBs PK4 
but I thought that the 1928 car was even better than This scheme of getting the KB | 77° Ktos KtR4 
ceo gianneenwe < Sa | aan > re to B3 works badly, with the con- | ~~ i 
its re de CSSnOrs: Et this respect. I do not know any sequent displacement of the KKt. | An ingenious snare, hoping for 
steering quite like it fitted to any car of this class. 8 PKt3 | = oN 23. KB3, 
> es err |. < anne Ro 4 | KtxR; 24. PB6éch, KR1r; 25. 
Although feather-light and calling for the minimum 9. BK: Bits | QR6, RKKtr; 26. Rx Kt, etc 
of effort, it is remarkably steady. At either high or om Ktkt3 QKtQz oii 
Poe “A : . . | 22. x | 
low speeds, on the straight or round corners, it gives Hitherto Dr. Euwe has treated But nothing doing! 
you the desired results in an absolutely unobtrusive his opponent with great respect ; | AG et KtKt6ch 
i a 2 7 reeds ccie ific | “2 
manner. Altogether, a car for the man of modest es ide Ktx P! 
casas ae Se as . . - 2 Att a . 25. PKR4 RB7! 
means to examine carefully. JOHN PRIOLEAU. a, KtKy 26. 003 QRi 
———____— 12. QK2 RBr : 
13. Pic. BQR3 | Threatening KtQsch, cutting 
CHESS 14. POKt3 | off the White Kt. 
White has apparently saved | 27: KK4 


CONDUCTED BY ERNEST IRVING. his QBP, but glance at the long | He might have tried 27. QRQ1 
- 7 , 


“+k diag ! 
Black diagonal ! | KtQsch; 28. KKt3, hoping for 


PROBLEM No. 4031.—By Rupo.tr L’HERMET (SCHOENEBECK), r 
34, KKtQ2! | 28. —— Qx Kt; 29. QxR; but 


BLACK (4 pieces). 


Y, Y 


Now the masked battery comes | Probably thought it not worth 
into play, and if White defends while to lime another twig. 


YZ with 15. —— RQBr, the Black | 29, RKych!! 
Wa KKt proceeds via QB4 to Q6, | 28. Kx Kt QBich 
7 Vp 29. KK 


15. BQ4 KtxP . KKts Rx KtPch 


Y Y > 16. Bx B Kt x Kt \ White resigns 
Zi uae es 


Y 

Y The City of London Club is full of vigour for a veteran of seventy- 

} YY five, and in the past season has run seven tournaments. Forty-one 
— prizes have been distributed among the successful and nearly suc- 
cessful contestants, and still Mr. J. Walter Russell, now in his thirty- 
fifth year as hon. secretary, is able to report a ‘‘ cash balance on the 
right side.” 














The Chess Editor of the Cape Times, referring to Mr. Victor Rush’s 
brevity, claims, without fear of contradiction, the following as the 
shortest completed game on record. Black (Class V.) was conceding 
pawn and move to a Class VI. player. 1. PK4, PKKt4, 2. QR5ch ! 
Both players pondered awhile before discovering that Black had no 
good move, the handicap of his rank having enabled him to shorten 
the pons asinorum by 33$%. 


N 





W2U_ UV: 








js Ui, Vda , 


WHITE (8 pieces). 





We very much regret to learn of the death of Mr. T. Taverner, 
Chess Editor of the Daily News, a composer of scores of interesting 
and ingenious problems, many of them in the style and up to the 
standard of the great Sam Loyd. Many years ago he edited a 
chess column in the Bolton Foofball Field, and the paper num- 
bered among its subscribers chess- players from remote parts of 
England who took no interest in football and had never seen 











po | 














In Forsyth Notation: 8; 1p3prK; 1RprP1P1; 2Brk3; 6Qr1; 1P6; the beauties of Bolton! Taverner's book, “Chess Problems Made 
+ 3s Easy,” is a classic, and gives a real insight into composing and solving 
White to play, and mate in two moves. at very small cost, 














HOW PRATTS 1S TESTED 
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SILENT KNIGHT eee 
1 


six 
dey “71h CYLINDERS 
A, 5m URious EQUIPMENT 


ments will explain in simple 
detail the elaborate measures 


taken to maintain the quality, 
uniformity and absolute purity a 


of Pratts Perfection Spi.tt 





The Midgley Bouncing Pin The cheapest six-cylinder sleeve 


valve engined car in the world. 





For detecting true Engine Knock #3 50 315 


The human ear is notoriously unreliable in dis- 4-DOOR $ALOON TOURER 


tinguishing true engine knock from other engine 
noises, consequently a device known as the Midgley 
Bouncing Pin is employed in testing Pratts Spirit. 
This device, which is independent of the frailty of 
the human ear, is attached to the head of the petrol- 
testing engines—the only two of their kind in this 
country—and serves to register electrically the ten- 
dency of a fuel to knock. This is another of the 
appliances in constant use which enable the high 
quality of Pratts to be consistently maintained. 














FALCON-KNIGHT 


WILLYS OVERLAND CROSSLEY LTD., 
HEATON CHAPEL, STOCKPORT 
Distributors for London: 

Morgan & Crossley, Ltd., 42. Sussex Place, S.W.7 


D.A. 200 
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{i{ SCOTCH WHISKY J} 


Product of the largest 
INDEPENDENT Distillers in Scotland 











? OBTAINABLE THE WIDE 
e a WORLD OVER 











ROBINSON & CLEAVER’ 





BELFAST 


S$ JULY SALE 


BARGAINS in IRISH LINENS 


TABLECLOTHS 
No. I.L.N. 147.—Special Clearing Line 
in Bleached Irish Linen Damask Table- 
cloths hemmed ready for use. Splendid 
hard-wearing quality, made in assorted 
designs, 
Size about 2x 2$ Size about 2.x 3 


yds, Each. 11/ a 9 — 13/ 11 


Sale price 


LUNCH or SUPPER CLOTHS 


No. I.L.N. 147. Extraordinary Offer of 
Hemstitched Pure Irish Linen Double 
Damask Lunch or Supper Cloths. 
Plain centre and plain satin band. We 
have only a limited quantity of these 
and will not be able to repeat the offer. 

Size x 54 inches. 
me Sale price Each 12 6 
Usual price 17/6 


GUEST TOWELS 
No. I.L.N. 147. © 350 Dozen Pure Irish 
Linen Hemstitched Huckaback Guest 
Towels with damask borders. Very 
special value. Size 21 x 13 inches 4/9 
Salé price Six for 
TYROEN DRESS LINEN 
No. I.L.N. 147. Fully shrunk and 
guaranteed fadeless in wash and wear. 
In Ivory, cream and a large range 
of beautiful colours— many of the 
season’s latest beautiful shades. 2 4 
36 ins. wide. Sale Price per yd. / 
PATTERNS POST FREE ON REQUEST. 
Send for a copy of our new illustrated 
SALE CATALOGUE No. 40D. Sent 
post free. 
Carriage and C.O.D. fees paid on all orders of 
20/- and upwards in United Kingdom. Foreign 
postage extra, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER L"™. BELFAST. 

















In cases of high blood-pressure and 
other incipient arterial trouble, it is 
often the liver and kidneys that are at 
fault. When these important organs of 
elimination function indifferently, 
the blood becomes overloaded with 
poison. It is these poisons that cause 
blood-pressure, insomnia, dyspepsia, 
and uric acid diseases. 

The best method of keeping blood- 
pressure normal is to help the over- 
worked liver and kidneys by taking 
before breakfast every morning, in 
a tumbler of plain water, a dose of 


Ku 











Jood Pressure:“iyi 30" 


Kutnow’s Powder. This agreeable alka- 
line saline is a genuine medicine 
reproducing the famous Sprudelspring 
at Carlsbad and not merely a Summer 
“health drink.” Kutnow’s Powder 
regulates the liver and kidneys, cleanses 
the blood, and helps to expel poison 
deposits from the system. The result is 
that in its early stages abnormal blood- 
pressure is perceptibly relieved. 

Kutnow’s Powder also has the recommend- 
ation of the medical profession in cases of 
rheumatism, gout, sciatica, lumbago, diabetes, 
etc. Guaranteed free from sugar. 


TNOWS POWDER 


This Famous Effervescent Saline 


Keeps the Blood Pure & Normal 


Home price 2/9 per bottle, all Chemists, or S. Kutnow & Co., Ltd., 204, Phoenix Street, N.W.! 
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THE BLUE FUNNEL LINE. 


he Blue Funnel Line was founded in the year 
1852 by the late Mr. Alfred Holt, whose first 
step was the purchase of the Dumbarton Youth, a 
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while another connects the Atlantic coast of America 
with the Far East, the Philippines, and_ the 
Straits Settlements. The Dutch East Indies have 
lines of communication with New York, the Con- 
tinent, and Liverpool; while there is a branch line 

















UNITS OF THE FAMOUS BLUE FUNNEL LINE: 


three-masted sailing-ship, fitted with two direct- 
action engines of 44-h.p. collectively. Now it hap- 
pened that the new owner found himself the acci- 
dental possessor of a quantity of blue paint, which 
was applied with good effect to the large chimney- 
stack amidships—since then the Blue Funnels have 
been carried to almost every port in the world. The 
small line of steamers that began with the Dumbarton 
Youth, and had been trading with the West Indies, 
was sold in 1863, and, after numerous experiments, 
the Agamemnon, Ajax, and Achilles were built. These 
vessels were designed to achieve the ‘ impossible ”’ 
task of traversing 8500 miles of ocean without a stop. 
This they proceeded to do on a coal fonsumption 
which allowed an ample margin for cargo; and 
with the origin of the Ocean Steamship Company 
there came a new era in ocean transport. 


The line has gradually grown into a fleet of 
eighty-four, all full-powered ocean-going vessels, 
aggregating over 700,000 tons. Fast cargo services 
are maintained to the Straits and China, Java and 
Australia, from United Kingdom and North Con- 
tinental ports. One line runs to the Pacific coast 
of Canada and the United States from Shanghai ; 


“HECTOR” AND ‘“PATROCLUS” AT PENANG. 


running from Singapore to Western 





homeward voyage the steamers call at Durban, 
Cape Town, and Las’ Palmas, and _ disembark 
passengers for England at London. Special off- 
season rates are offered to South African pas- 
sengers to and from England; and for Australian 
passengers visiting South Africa special tourist rates 
are quoted. 


The Australian passenger trade was started in 
1913, and a four-weekly schedule from Liverpool 
to the Far East was begun after the war, and is main- 
tained. In addition, there are cargo-vessels (with 
accommodation for a limited number of passengers 
at greatly reduced rates) sailing almost every week 
from Birkenhead. Four of these vessels carry 
eighteen passengers. The steamers in both passenger 
services have been specially built for the trades, and, 
without any “‘ magnificence,” they provide the good, 
solid comfort which is essential to the enjoyment 
of a long voyage. All passengers have access to 
the whole ship (with the exception of certain 
portions reserved for the use of officers and crew), 
and enjoy other privileges which are usually set apart 
for the benefit of one section of the passengers only 





Australia. 


In the United Kingdom, Straits, 
and China service are the fastest 
cargo-vessels plying in the trade ; 
and in the Australian cargo ser- 
vice the record run is held from 
Melbourne to Dunkirk—31 days, 
8 hours. A long-felt need among 
the travelling public has_ been 
met, both in the Eastern and 
South African and Australian Ser- 
vice, by the introduction of saloon- 
passenger steamers carrying first- 
class passengers only. The steamers 
engaged in a joint service, with 
the Aberdeen and White Star Lines, 
to South Africa and Australia are 
of 14,600 tons, and 10,000 tons 
gross register. The route taken 
is via the Cape of Good Hope; 
and calls are made at Las Palmas 
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and Cape Town. Adelaide is 
reached in 39 days. On the 


GAIETY AT A GREAT HOLIDAY CENTRE: THE FETE DES FLEURS AT GENEVA. 











fA Holiday in ‘| 


GERMANY 


for the scenic grandeur of the Rhine 
with its historic castles, the Black 
Forest, the Bavarian Alps with their y, 
lakes and beautiful valleys, the Hartz 
Mountains, Thuringia, the medizval 
towns, such as Nuremberg and Rothen- 
burg, the art centres (Munich, Dresden 
etc.), and the noted capitals. What 
country offers such a variety of beauty 
and historic interest ? 


Write for the respective booklets and all other in- 
formation to any well-known Tourist Office, or to 
The GERMAN RAILWAYS INFORMATION BUREAU 
a 17c, Regent Street, London, S.W.1 
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By Appointment 
to His Majesty King George V. 


MOET & CHANDON 


CHAMPAGNE 


DRY IMPERIAL VINTAGE 1919 
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MUNICH 
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Munich, Schloss Nymphenburg. 

















DRYAD FURNITURE | 5 


has a style, strength and 6 
durability you will find 
dificult to equal for 
House, Club, Hotel or 
Garden. 


Fully illustrated catalogue post free from:— 
DRYAD WORKS (B Dept.) 
LEICESTER 
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THE 
Length 42 inches - - - £23 10 O 


“ROYAL SOVEREIGN” 1637 


Caravels, 16th an 








Models 
SHIPS 


of every age 


IN THE FINEST 
WORKMANSHIP 


Of seasoned wood, exquisitely 
carved and fretted. 
with stiffened canvas sails. 
Collection includes 
and Viking Galleys, Spanish 
17th Cen- 
tury British and Dutch Men- 
of-War, Clippers, etc. 


Pein? S¢& UPWARDS 


De Luxe Catalogue on 
receipt of 1/6 Postal Order. 


G. A. GUDE & CO., LTD. 
Room 1, 273, Regent Street, 
Oxford Circus, W.1. 


of |||| COME AND SEE 


1. Munich, its Exhibition “ The 
Modern Home "—its Festivals 
—its Galleries. 


2. Towns: Augsburg, Regens- 
burg, Passau, Lindau. 


Rigged 3. Spas: Reichenhall, Toelz, 
Aibling, Wiessee, Kreuth, 
Worishofen. 


4. Alpine Resorts : Garmisch- 
Partenkirchen, Oberstdorf, 
Berchtesgaden, Ftissen, Tegern- 
see, Schliersee, Mittenwald. 


Roman 


For prospectuses and information apply to 
VERKEHRSVERBAND, 
MUNCHENER HAUPTBAHNHOF, 
MUNICH, GERMANY. 
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555 Cigarettes are the same superlative 
quality the World over—only the 
style of packing is varied according to 
whether they are for Home or Overseas 


Sire 


VIRGINIA 


MADE IN LONDON BY ARDATH TOBACCO CO., LTD. 
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GRAMOPHONE NOTES: SOME NEW RECORDS. of recorded organ music. Dupré is a thoughtful chamber music. The Trio is of considerable length, 
eens organist who is never careless. The legion of Mozart- and many persons may like to secure the last section, 
= gramophone of to-day does not countenance lovers will relish that jolly composer’s Symphony consisting of a Theme and several Variations. A 
an ‘‘ off season,’’ and the issues of records by in G minor (hitherto inaccessible on gramophone novelty in the current Columbia list is a set of records 
the gramophone companies are as interesting during records), (C. 1347, C. 1348, C. 1349). The perform- of pipe music—Northumbrian Smallpipes, Irish Uillean 
the summer months as they are in the winter period ance is by the Covent Garden Royal Opera Orchestra, Pipes, and Highland Bagpipes, played by genuine and 
From His Master’s Voice July list we have directed by Dr. Malcolm Sargent, and, although the reputable pipers. We vote for the Northumbrian 
chosen several records that make a strong appeal rendering is attractive, we should have liked more Smallpipes, which sound extremely beautiful. (4870, 
Pertile, the Italian tenor, who has been doing splendid delicacy. It should be noted that this symphony 4880, 4881, 4883, 4891, 4892, 4893.) 
work at the Covent Garden opera season this year, is issued in the Plum Label series of His Master’s The Brunswick Company arrest our attention 
gives us two excerpts from Wagner’s ‘‘ Lohengrin ' Voice, the cheapest category as regards price. with their record of the Basilica Choir (conducted 
the Narration and ‘“ Now up the stream departing The most important production by the Columbia by Pius Kalt). The singing by this chorus of ‘‘ Praise 
float’? (DB. 1107). It is not very often that an Company for July is the Piano Sonata in A major, the Lord,” an anthem by Ritter (80034), is of unusual 
Italian singer can satisfactorily portray a Wagner hero Op. 120, of Schubert, played by Myra Hess (L. 21109, interest. The choral singing is not in the English style, 
but these two beautiful extracts make us eager to L. 2120, L. 2121). Miss Hess is one of the best of admittedly, but the quality of the boys’ voices, the cor- 
hear Pertile as Lohengrin on the stage. Lohengrin English pianists, and she has earned for herself an rectness of the ensemble, and the reality of the organ 
is, possibly, the most vocal of all Wagner's operatic international reputation. The Sonata under notice accompaniment, are magnificent. An anthem of Koch, 
roles, and Pertile is a singer of rare beauty. Backhaus is one of those rather homely works of Schubert, “Glory to the Lord,’’ appears on the reverse side. 
presents us with two Impromptus and the ‘‘ Moment placid and richly tuneful; the slow section (Andante) One of the newer gramophone companies, the 





Musicale ’’ of Schubert, the centenary of whose death is very intimate. Miss Hess brings an enchanting Metropole Gramophone Company, Ltd., is running 
will be observed in November next (DB. 1126). The simplicity to bear upon her interpretation, for which a series of competition ballots in conjunction with 
playing of these charming pieces re-reveals Backhaus we offer her our gratitude. Tchaikovsky’s none the British Charities Association. Entrants purchase 
as a pianist who always seems to give an accurate too well-known Trio No. 2., Op. 5, for Violin, Violon- a set of the excellent Metropole records, and nominate 
interpretation of the composer’s intentions. He cello, and Piano—‘‘ To the memory of a _ great them in order of their successful sales. The first 
never indulges in “tricks.’’ A very welcome record artist ’’—is an important addition to the already prize is f1000. To celebrate the conclusion of 
is of the ‘“‘ Fingal’s Cave’’ Overture of Mendelssohn, large department of records of chamber music of Ballot No. 1, the Metropole Company gave a luncheon 
played by the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, con- the Columbia Company. The Trio has been recorded in London at which a cheque for {1000 was handed 
ducted by Rudolph Ganz (D. 1299). This orchestra by three famous players—Arthur Catterall (violin), to the winner, Major J. H. Reynolds, a septuagenarian 
makes its first appearance under the egis of His W. H. Squire (violoncello), and William Murdoch soldier of long and distinguished service. The ballot 
Master’s Voice, and this popular overture is the (piano) (L. 1942, L. 1943, L. 1944, L. 1945, L. 1946, has been the means of raising a considerable sum for 
ideal medium for its début. One fast and one slow L. 1947). Although the Trio is characteristic of the hospitals of our country. The association of a 
movement from Mendelssohn’s tuneful (and rather neg- Tchaikovsky, there is nothing trite about it, and gramophone company with one of the most im- 
lected) Organ Sonata No. 4, played by Marcel Dupré it is easy to understand. This work is to be strongly portant of our charity societies is to the credit of 
(D. 1433) is a distinctive addition to the répertoire recommended to those people who are devotees of both parties. WALTER YEOMANS. 

















aaee <i] KNOCKE (ZOUTE) THE GRAND HOTEL || ATLANTIC note 


ST eS ; 300 rooms—100 bathrooms. Dancing, 5 mins. Golf and Tennis. 


Tel. Address: GRANOTEL, KNOCKE. Proprietor: M. VAN BUNNEN. YOUR HOME ABROAD NICE 


DSS BROS | cxocersppre games som |S 
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& CO. LTD. Latest Hotel-de-Luxe. 100 rooms—50 baths. NS) 


Naval, Military, R.A.F. S Civil Outfitters Near Golf and Tennis. On Front at Le Zoute. 


Golfing Kit 














“= WIESBADEN 


Germany’s greatest Medical Baths. Notable performances in the Kurhaus 
and State Theatres. WORLD - FAMOUS THERMAL SALT : 
SPRINGS AT 150° CURE GOUT, RHEUMATISM, nervous Cartels 30 
and metabolic diseases, diseases of the respiratory and digestive organs. arge Size lr ° 
Station of Rhine Steamers at Wiesbaden-Biebrich. 





USE IT ON 
G . . a2 . 
gp gg Sateen cod ME Your Holidays. 


Hotel lists (8,000 beds) from the Municipal Information Office and Travel Bureaux. 


itl IRON ¢ STEEL ill 


FENCING GATES 
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PLUS- 
FOUR = . 
suits. fam | | Enjoy the Pleasures of the Table 
a Picas s _ AKEN at meal-time, Vichy-Célestins is a very 
a a d . - pleasant and proved corrective for gastric trouble aones 
ATs SS; , and liver disorders. It gives zest to the appetite Le cera 

eae ; . \\ and helps one to enjoy a hearty meal—without fear of ba hk RAILING, etc. FREE 
Stock “4 digestive derangement. 


Sc el ti ‘ ~ f ae Obtainable at all Hotels, Clubs, Chemists, Stores, etc. BAYLISS JONES 
ory < j ce | ke = The French Natural Mineral Water & BAYLISS LTD 


acces- 


sories. aieais os ; om a WOLVERHAMPTON 
L® Pe « VICHY - CELESTINS . and 139-141 CANNON S' EC4. 
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THE FAMOUS HOUSE FOR READY-ToO- oe 


ONLY ADDRESS : r 

CyuTION.—See that the label on the bottle bears the 
Corner KING ST and : vr g name of the Sole Wholesale Agents 
yx Bedford st — INGRAM & ROYLE LTD 


Bangor Wharf, 45 Belvedere Road 
COVENT-GARDEN mids 


(JUST OFF THE STRAND) W.c.2 


mr : ; Gives quick relief from Asthma, 
nbn Pte cre Catarrh, Colds, etc. 
4/6 a tin at all chemists. 



























































PLAIN on CORK TIP Mitsui & Co. Limited * 
ba pry D,INC:| EXPORTS ano BLENDS 65 Broadway, New York, USA. 


Established 1858 cI G ARETTE & FOR ORIENTAL TRADE | 
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